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UT compulsory arbitration, you know,’” 
said a young Englishman who was with 
us, fresh from Oxford and post-graduate 
courses of political economy from John 
Stuart Mill to Boehm-Bawerk,, “‘is an 
impossibility, a contradiction in terms. 
You cannot make men work whether they 
want to or not; you cannot compel men 
to arbitrate nor fix prices by law.’ 
“«That’s what all the authorities of 
the business world and political economy 
say,’ our New-Zealander replied ; ‘but what they say we can’t 
do, we are doing.’” 

These two paragraphs appear in Henry D. Lloyd’s last 
book* as part of a conversation that took place in the capital 
of New Zealand during a session of the Court of Arbitration. 
Each of the speeches is in its own way characteristic. The 
scholarly Englishman gives what he conceives to be the scien- 
tific objection to the principle of compulsory arbitration, while 
the practical New-Zealander opposes his argument with the 
logic of facts. And the logic of facts, says Mr. Lloyd—at 
least, so far as New Zealand is concerned—is all on the side 
of compulsory arbitration. In six chapters he describes, re- 
spectively: the provisions of the New Zealand law; its success 
in the boot and shoe industry; the superiority of the rule of 
‘ommittees, as in compulsory arbitration, to the rule of mobs, 

* 4 Country without Strikes. By Henry D. Lloyd. 1goo. 
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as in strikes; how the new law has taken the women of New 
Zealand out of the sweat-shops; how this law of parliament 
has become a law of trade, and finally what it costs and what 


it pays. 


THE NEW ZEALAND LAW. 


The compulsory arbitration law of New Zealand was put on 
the statute books in response to the desire of the people for 
self-protection. The enormous losses caused by the great mari- 
time strike, nine years ago, had taught the progressive New- 
Zealanders a lesson. They became convinced that labor trou- 
bles ought to be decided by arbitration rather than by war. The 
Minister of Labor, Mr. Reeves, immediately set out to study 
the arbitration laws of Europe, America, and Australia. After 
going over the whole ground thoroughly, his conclusion was 
that in all these countries “voluntary arbitration has failed for 
generations.” The reasons for this failure he summed up in 
the words of a Manchester merchant: “ Every man who thinks 
that he is going to lose a strike is ready to go to arbitration, 
while the man who thinks he is going to win will not have it.” 
Hence he resolved to try the experiment of compulsory arbi- 
tration, and brought a bill into parliament embodying that 
principle. That it was “an absolute experiment,” he frankly 
admitted; “but,” said he, “if we are not to deal with this 
question in an experimental manner, how are we to deal with 
it at all?’”’ To this view the New Zealand parliament assented 
almost unanimously, and in 1894 passed the bill substantially 
as it was introduced. Its main features have been thus sum- 
marized by Mr. Lloyd:. 

1. “It applies only to industries in which there are trade- 
unions.” 

This is because the great strikes invariably occur where 
labor is organized, and because the Arbitration Court could 
not afford to waste its time over the petty disputes of indi- 
viduals. But any seven men may form a trade-union, and come 
under the provisions of the law. In fact, both laborers and 
capitalists are encouraged to organize. 

2. “It does not prevent private conciliation or arbitration.” 

The law encourages employers and employees to adjust 
their differences by private arbitration, and to that end sup- 
plies them with forms of procedure, and provides for the en- 
forcement of their decisions. Indeed, the Arbitration Court 
can act only when it is appealed to by either of the disputants. 
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3. “ Conciliation is exhausted by the state before it resorts 
to arbitration.” 

There is a Board of Conciliation, whose members are chosen 
by both the association of employers and the association of 
employees, for each “industrial district.” It can investigate, 
visit, and intermediate, but it cannot compel obedience to its 
decisions. Hence if the loser refuses to accept its award the 
winner appeals to the Court of Arbitration. 

4. “If conciliation is unsuccessful, the disputants must arbi- 
trate.” 

The Court of Arbitration is composed of three members, 
one of whom is chosen from a list submitted by the working- 
men of the colony, one from men named by the capitalists, 
and one from among the judges of the Supreme Court. In 
disputes of more than ordinary complexity two experts chosen 
by the contesting parties may be added to the board, thus in- 
suring a thorough presentation of the points at issue. Pending 
the court’s examination, the employer is forbidden to shut 
down, and the employees to stop work. Nor may employees 
strike or employers shut down beforehand, to evade arbitra- 
tion; for the court, if appealed to within six weeks, has ample 
power to put an end to such strikes or lockouts. The Court 
of Arbitration has power to visit any premises, compel the at- 
tendance of any witnesses, and the production of any books or 
papers, and can imprison those refusing to obey. Its decisions 
cannot be set aside for any informality, nor can they be “ chal- 
lenged, appealed against, reviewed, quashed, or called into 
question by any court of judicature on any account what- 
soever.” : 

5. “Disobedience of the award may be punished or not at 
the discretion of the court.” : 

The law is fully protected against all forms of evasion. If 
employers or employees can show good reason for shutting 
down or quitting work during or after arbitration of their diffi- 
culties, they may do so; but if they wish to resume work dur- 
ing the life-time of the award they must comply with all its 
provisions. As a rule, the court punishes disobedience of its 
decisions by fines and imprisonment. 


SUCCESS OF THE ARBITRATION LAW. 


The new act was first brought into operation in the dispute 
between the federated boot manufacturers and the associated 
unions of their workmen. In 1891 the employees’ union de- 
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manded that only union men be employed, and this demand 
was made the subject of voluntary arbitration. Representa- 
tives of both sides met, and arrived at a satisfactory agree- 
ment, only to find that a few obstinate manufacturers of Auck- 
land refused to accept its terms. The will of the many was 
set aside by the blind selfishness of the few. Then followed a 
most disastrous strike; then an agreement that lasted three 
years, and after that a refusal by some of the manufacturers 
to prolong that agreement. At this time (in 1895) the men 
appealed to the Court of Arbitration. 

The chief points in the tourt’s decision were these: It re- 
fused the request of the men that only unionists should be 
employed, but enjoined that members of the union should be 
given the preference, for this had been “the custom of the 
trade.” It limited the hours to not more than nine in a day, 
nor more than forty-eight in a week. It also fixed the number 
of apprentices in each department, and decided that the mini- 
mum wage should be ten dollars a week. Both sides could be 
assured that these rulings were fair because they were given 
with great deliberation after all the conditions of the industry 
had been made public and discussed by witnesses and experts. 
However, the manufacturers who had been before the court 
were hostile to the order giving union labor the preference, 
and complained that they would be placed at a disadvantage, 
since the manufacturers outside of the association could disre- 
gard the award. The latter were not allowed to do anything 
of the kind. They were summoned by their employees before 
the court, and although they pleaded “conscientious scruples 
against belonging to the masters’ association,” they were com- 
pelled to carry on their business under the same conditions as 
their competitors in that association. 

The result of the application of compulsory arbitration in 
the boot making industry of New Zealand is thus forcibly de- 
scribed by Mr. Lloyd (p. 60): “Instead of strikes, riots, star- 
vation, bankruptcy, passion, and all the other accompaniments 
of the I1omestead method, there has been—debate! The total 
loss is a few weeks’ time of only a dozen men. The manufac- 
turers have not been ruined; they have not had to shut down 
their works; they have not fled the country. The working- 
men have gone on working, buying land, and building homes 
and paying for them, rearing children, and building up indus- 
try and the state as well as their homes.” 
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THE WOMEN WORKERS BENEFITED. 


The women workers of New Zealand have been especially . 
benefited by the new law. For a long time the shirt-makers 
and other clothing operatives were compelled to work for less 
than living wages. After several attempts to better their con- 
dition by organization and voluntary agreements, they appealed 
to the Court of Arbitration. The award of the court fixed the 
minimum wage at a figure which was a compromise between 
the contentions of the two sides, gave members of the union 
the preference, and abolished the sweat shop. This was in the 
city of Wellington. In Dunedin forty-two of the forty nine 
firms in the tailoring business arranged a schedule of wages 
with their employees, which the other seven refused to sign. 
These seven were summoned before the Court of Arbitration, 
and during the proceedings the reason of their obstinacy be- 
came manifest. They had been defrauding their customers by 
charging custom prices for factory work, and were unwilling 
to pay a scale of wages that would make this dishonesty im- 
possible. The court promptly put a stop to this deception, 
and compelled these seven manufacturers to accept the same 
conditions as the other members of their trade. The arbitra- 
tion law has thus proved a force for honesty in business, as 
well as for fair dealing between masters and men. Through 
the publicity of the court’s proceedings, the manufacturer’s power 
to cheat his consumers is notably lessened ; for when the workers 
are called in as witnesses they may let out some of his “trade 
secrets,” 

Through the good work done by compulsory arbitration in 
the tailoring and clothing business of New Zealand, the con- 
sumer gets better goods for his money, the employer is pro- 
tected against cut-throat competition, the women have higher 
wages, uniform terms, and better conditions in the factory, and, 
most important of all, the sweater finds his occupation gone. 
“He may yearn as he will for the return of the good old times, 
and for the music, so sweet to his ears, of the ‘Song of the 
Shirt’ as it used to be sung, but he will yearn in vain. In 
New Zealand the ‘Song of the Shirt’ is a lost chord ” (p. 111). 


THE LAW FAIRLY APPLIED. 


One of the most notable facts in the working of the new 
law is the uniform fairness with which it has been adminis- 
tered. The first judge of the Arbitration Court, the “ Tory 
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Judge,” as he was sometimes called, was feared by the work- 
ingmen because of his social affiliations, but he has surprised 
them by deciding in nine cases out of ten in their favor. Yet 
he has not acted the partisan. Thus, in cases where there were 
special circumstances, he did not insist that union men should 
be given the preference, but only that they should not be dis- 
criminated against. In another case he refused the demands of 
the unionists, because they represented but a small minority of 
the workmen in that particular trade. That the decisions of 
the court have always been substantially just is shown by the 
fact that no employer has gone out of business, although the 
awards have almost all been in favor of the men. 

Those who wish to get a more detailed account of the work- 
ing of the Compulsory Arbitration Law should seek it in the 
pages of Mr. Lloyd’s interesting, even fascinating, book. I 
quote a brief résumé of the success of the law as he sees it: 
‘‘There has not been a strike by organized labor, with one in- 
significant exception, since its passage. It has harmonized all 
the labor troubles brought under its cognizance. The courts 
have been constantly strengthening themselves and the act by 
their administration of it. Capital has not fled, but, on the 
contrary, industries of all kinds have been flourishing as never 
before. There have been a few attempts to evade or disregard 
the decisions of the courts; these the judges have proved 
themselves fully able to control and punish. Although the de- 
cisions have almost all been in favor of the men, because it is 
a time of prosperity and their demands have been made on a 
rising market, the employers have found no serious embarrass- 
ment in complying with them, and some of the employers are 
the strongest supporters of the new measure” (p. 13). 


MORALITY OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION, 


The chief ethical objections to the principle of compulsory 
arbitration are: first, that it violates individual liberty and free- 
dom of contract; and, secondly, that it attempts to fix wages 
and prices by law, instead of leaving them to be determined 
by the conditions of the market. A further objection may be 
made to the New Zealand law because of its tendency to favor 
trade-unions. 

As to the first objection, we acknowledge that both em- 
ployer and employee have the right of freedom of contract so 
long as the contract is not harmful to good morals or the pub- 
lic welfare. The right to contract freely is therefore, like every 
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other right, limited. Within the limits just noted the em- 
ployer may pay what wages he chooses and to whom he 
chooses, while the employee may exercise similar freedom of 
choice. But suppose that the state finds that one of the 
parties is insisting upon an unreasonable freedom of contract, 
upon a conception of his individual liberty that encroaches 
upon the individual liberty and rights of others, and suppose 
that the party whose rights are being violated by such insist- 
ence is the public, the state itself—is the state powerless to 
defend its own rights? Certainly it is not. For instance, if 
the community is put to great inconvenience by a strike, the 
state has surely the right to interfere, and even compel the 
disputants to accept the decision of a disinterested arbiter. 
This interference will, indeed, be a limitation of the right of 
free contract; it will prevent both sides, perhaps, from enter- 
ing the precise contract desired by each—but the right of free 
contract is, as a matter of. fact, a limited right. Neither em- 
ployer nor employees live unto themselves; they have obliga- 
tions to the community. And the community has a right to 
insist on the fulfilment of these obligations. Of course, the 
employer has the right to go out of business, and the em- 
ployees the right to quit work; but so long as neither wishes 
to make a change, the community has the right in self-protec- 
tion to insist on a speedy termination of the dispute. 


PUBLIC CHARACTER OF DISPUTANTS WARRANTS STATE INTER- 
FERENCE. 


Nor can either of the parties object to the resu/t of the 
state’s interference, to the fairness of the public arbiter’s de-- 
cision. It will not be perfect, to be sure; but, since the dis- 
putants cannot agree between themselves, it will be the only 
approach to a just decision that is within the range of possi- 
bility. 

“We say to the capitalists: ‘You and the laborer and the 
consumer and the public are all interested. We—the state— 
are the only agency known to society which can protect and 
harmonize all these interests—provided always that you cannot 
or will not harmonize yourselves. We cannot leave you to 
settle with each other in the old way; for that, we know, leads 
to strikes, devastation, hate, and even bloodshed. In this 
world of laborers, capitalists, consumers, and citizens you, the 
employing capitalists, are a very small minority. We don’t 
propose to sacrifice you or to do you any injustice; but, rest 
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assured, neither do we intend to allow you to do us any wrong 
or injustice. You can stay in this business or go out of it, as 
you choose; you can go into any other business you prefer; 
but if you stay in business’ in New Zealand, you must settle 
your irreconcilable differences between yourselves and your 
men by reference to a disinterested arbiter, and not by strikes 
or lockouts’” (p. 118). 

Thus spoke a New Zealand defender of the compulsory 
Arbitration Law. His is the logic of common sense, as well as 
of right reason and sound morality. Had the State of Mis. 
souri been in a position to address similar language to the dis- 
putants in the recent street railway strike of St. Louis, how 
much money, time, and comfort would not have been saved to 
the citizens of that city! But Americans, practical as they are 
supposed to be, still cling to the old fetich of individual liberty, 
which in this instance is but another name for industrial 


anarchy. 
IN PRIVATE DISPUTES THE COURT IS AN ADVANTAGE. 


So much for the right of the state to compel arbitration in 
self-protection. Let us now suppose a strike by which the 
public suffers no inconvenience whatever, the only persons in- 
terested being the employer and the workers. Of course, such 
a supposition is never, or scarcely ever, realized in the modern 
world; but we shall assume it for the sake of justifying state 
interference in every kind of strike. 

The employees of a certain “ private” industry formulate 
demands which their employer refuses to grant. They then go 
out on a strike, hoping that their powers of endurance will 
prove greater than their employer’s. Each side deliberately re- 
solves to inflict great economic loss upon the other. Both 
realize that the one who is better prepared to endure such loss 
is the one that will win. It is an irrational proceeding, as 
irrational as war. In fact, it is war; for it is a conflict in 
which victory will rest with the more mighty, not with the 
more righteous. The moral aspect of the dispute is deliber- 
ately ignored. And yet there is a moral question involved ; 
for both sides cannot be right in all their contentions. Hence 
the party that is in the wrong may win, and by his victory in- 
crease his power to work injustice upon his opponent. 

But just as the combatants are marshalling their forces for 
the economic struggle the arbitration court is called in. Each 
side is allowed a representative on the board, and the third 


’ 
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member is a distinguished “ outsider,” a judge, “ skilled in the 
examination of facts, and in the disentanglement of controver- 
sies.” The court calmly inquires into all the conditions and 
theories of the dispute, and gives full opportunity for publicity 
and discussion. The “conditions of the market” thus become 
better understood by both court and contestants than they ever 
could be through the passion, bitterness, and hatreds of a strike. 
Finally, when the evidence has been all heard and weighed, a 
decision is rendered on the basis of justice. What reason, then, 
can either side have for complaint ? 


THE MORE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS MUST PREVAIL. 


“A very good reason,” replies the individualist ; “the state 
should not have meddled at all in the matter of a private con- 
tract.” Let us see whether this position be sound. Undoubt- 
edly both employer and employees have a right to contract 
freely, but this right must yield to other rights that are more 
urgent and more sacred. The right of the employer to fair 
profits, and the right of the employees to a fair share of the 
wealth that they have helped to create—at least, to as much 
of it as will afford them a decent living—are more important 
than the right of free contract. Now, it is the business of the 
state to protect rights in the order of their importance. The 
right of free contract ceases when it comes in conflict with the 
right to a living wage. Hence when the employees contend 
that the contract into which they have entered, or into which 
their employer desires to force them, will not afford them a 
living wage, it is the right and the duty of the state to step 
in and examine into the merits of this claim. If the claim is 
well founded, then it is the business of the state to compel 
the employer to enter into such a contract as will safeguard 
the supreme right of his men to a decent living. In acting 
thus the state is merely defending its weaker citizens; pro- 
tecting them in their right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Nor can it be flippantly retorted that the dissatis- 
fied employees are free to go elsewhere, and that this freedom 
is a sufficient protection for their natural rights. Usually they 
are not free to move about so readily. Their interests are too 
closely associated with their present position, and this fixity of 
interests gives them a certain “ vested right’’ to remain where 
they are. 

The same reason for state interference and compulsory arbi- 
tration holds when the employees are in the wrong. If an 
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employer is in danger of being forced out of business by the 
unjust demands of his men, the state is bound to protect his 
natural right to fair profits, and to compel the men to work 
under reasonable conditions, or else seek other employment. 
The practical philosophy of state interference has been well 

expressed by a New-Zealander in these words: “We cannot 
understand why compulsion cannot be used to prevent econo- 
mic as well as any other crime, or to repel economic invasion 
of one class by another, which is just the same thing, for all 
intents and purposes, as the invasion of one country by an- 
other ” (p. 125). 


UNLIMITED RIGHT OF FREE CONTRACT IS BASED ON A FALSE 
ASSUMPTION. 

The whole argument for an unlimited right of free contract 
is based on a false assumption, the assumption that in all agree- 
ments between labor and capital the contract is really free. 
As a matter of fact whenever an employer, relying on an over- 
stocked labor market, forces his men to accede to his terms, 
the name free contract is a misnomer. There can be no free- 
dom of contract between laborers who must work today or 
starve and a capitalist who may pay the wages demanded or 
wait until hunger compels the men to submit. And, as the 
labor market is overstocked the greater part of the time, the 
employer’s plea for non-interference and freedom, of contract 
is in reality a demand that he be allowed to use his economic 
advantage to force his men into a contract that on their side 
is not free in any adequate sense of that word. I use the 
words “economic advantage” advisedly, for most political 
economists, I think, agree that the capitalist does possess an 
advantage over the laborer in the economic struggle. The so- 
called orthodox school of economists taught that industry would 
be best regulated by being not regulated at all. There was to 
be no state interference. The laborer was to work for whom 
he pleased and for what wage he pleased, and the capitalist 
was to hire whom he pleased and pay what wage he pleased. 
These theorizers fancied that the two sides were sufficiently 
equal to insure the best results to the community and the most 
just conditions for themselves by being “let alone.” But the 
newer school of political economists know that the real relation 
between labor and capital, instead of one of equality, is more 
truly described by Lassalle’s /ron Law of Wages. Lassalle said, 
in substance, that under the reign of capitalism the laborer’s 
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wages would be forced down to the point at which he could 
just support life and reproduce his kind. This, of course, was 
an exaggeration; for the laborer—chiefly by organization—has 
thus far been able to maintain a standard of living considera. 
bly higher than that fixed by the “Iron Law.” But there is 
no doubt that Lassalle correctly described the fendency of the 
modern industrial organization, and of unchecked capitalism. 
The laborer, separated from the tools of production, is com- 
paratively powerless; the capitalist, in possession of the tools 
of production, is practically all powerful. Hence the laborer is 
seldom in a position to make a contract that is genuinely free ; 
hence the justice of state interference in the matter of compul- 
sory arbitration. 

A common objection against compulsory arbitration is that 
it attempts to set aside the law of the market, the law of 
supply and demand, and to fix wages and prices by statute. 
It is, therefore, an attempt to do what is at once unjust and 
impossible. Let us listen again to the answer made by the 
New Zealander : 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH THE 
LAW OF THE MARKET. 


“Compulsory arbitration does not attempt to interfere with 
the law of the market. On the contrary, it gives the law of 
the market for the first time a full chance to work. It brings 
the law of the market into full and free discussion. It 
offers experts who know the law of the market best on both 
sides to tell all they know about it. It gives it publicity and 
debate. It is true the arbiter makes a decision, but a decision 
must be made anyhow, and has been heretofore made in most 
cases by the casting vote of suffering, selfishness, or passion. 
The casting vote of Judge Edwards is better, we New-Zealand- 
ers think” (p. 123). 

Compulsory arbitration, then, does not ignore the law of 
the market, and fix an artificial wage or an artificial price. If 
it did its decisions would be nothing short of disastrous. It 
merely ascertains as thoroughly as it can the possibilities of 
profits and wages in any given case, and then, keeping within 
the limits of these possibilities, makes the award that seems 
most just to both sides. In this sense it does fix wages and 
prices by law, instead of leaving them to be fixed by the 
anarchy of competition. 
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FIXING THE MINIMUM WAGE, 


The fixing of wages by compulsory arbitration includes, as 
a matter of course, the fixing of a minimum wage. Such has 
been the invariable rule of the New Zealand Court of Arbitra- 
tion. This recognition of the minimum wage by public law is 
in itself a great advance toward the reign of justice in the 
world of industry. It means that the state pronounces un- 
limited competition immoral; for it fixes a limit below which 
the laborer’s wage may not be forced. This policy is indeed 
contrary to the principles of that antiquated political economy 
of which I spoke above, but it is in agreement with the 
principles of sound morality. For, “there is a dictate of 
nature more imperious and more ancient than any bargain be- 
tween man and man, that the remuneration must be enough to 
support the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort. If 
through necessity, or fear of a worse evil, the workman accepts 
harder conditions because an employer or contractor will give 
him no better, he is the victim of force and injustice” (Leo 
XIIL., Encyclical ‘‘On the Condition of Labor”’). 

The New Zealand law does more than recognize the right 
of the laborer to a minimum wage. It authorizes the court to 
award fair profits to the employer, thus assuming that there is 
such a thing as excessive profits. Indeed, the whole difficulty 
that is expressed in the phrases, ‘‘the labor question” and 
“the social question,” may be summed up in one sentence: 
“Capital gets too large a share of the wealth that it helps to 
create.” The history of the New Zealand Court of Arbitration 
shows that in most of the disputes it has acknowledged this 
complaint to be true. Hence it has not hesitated to lower 
profits and raise wages where the conditions seemed to justify 
this course. 


NEW ZEALAND LAW A PRACTICAL SUCCESS. 


The charge that the New Zealand law is unjust because of 
its friendliness for labor unions may have a certain academic 
value, but it has no weight when tested by concrete conditions. 
In the conflict, or rivalry, or competition—call it by any name 
that expresses struggle—between capital. and labor, the econo- 
mic advantage is always on the side of capital. If labor is not 
organized, the capitalist’s advantage is still further increased. 
Hence the state, whose business it is to help all classes to a 
position of equality of opportunity, does wisely and justly when 
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it encourages labor to organize, and thus to lessen the in- 
‘quality of opportunity that exists between it and capital. It 
is simply helping them to defend their natural rights against 
their stronger competitors. 

The Compulsory Arbitration Law has thus far proved a 
splendid success in New Zealand. It marks a triumph of 
justice and social order over injustice and economic anarchy. 
[t has its imperfections, to be sure, chief among which is the 
danger that the arbiter may not always be wise enough or fair 
enough to make such equitable awards as have thus far been 
made. But the difficulties of compulsory arbitration are not 
worthy of comparison with its advantages. Why should it not 
be tried here in America? The academic objections to it are 
all founded on worn-out sophistries, while the practical objec- 
tions can be tested at very little cost by putting the New 
Zealand plan into actual operation. How long will the prac- 
tical American people allow the warring factions of capital and 
labor to afflict the community with senseless and costly strikes? 
Even if labor and capital should be left to their own folly 
and obstinacy to fight out their disputes in their own way, the 
public should not be compelled to suffer with them. ‘“ Indus- ~ 
tries, it is a fundamental thought in this New Zealand legislation, 
are not individual creations; they are not made by the work- 
ingmen alone, nor by capital alone, but are a social creation 
and subject to social control”’ (p. 173). 
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CATHOLIC CAMEOS. 


(Done with a pen.) 


BY NORA RYLMAN. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP. 


(A vignette, and a memory.) 


He N the heart of England’s heart, by which, be it 
understood, I mean Shakspere-land, is a city of 
many gun-works and foundries ; and in a sombre 
street of this same city is St. Chad’s Cathedral, 

cates $ and the Bishop’s house. 

I have called the street sombre, but I might with truth 
have styled it grimy. It is in the Gunmakers’ quarter, and the 
smoke of many factories has turned Our Lady into a black 
Madonna! 

Pass through the great door, and all is changed. All is 
peace, sweetness, light, in the great temple Pugin built. 

On the left hand side, near the Lady Chapel, is the recum- 
bent effigy of a marble prelate, mitred, with his crozier in his 
hand. 

It is the statue of the first bishop* of the city, of a priest 
who did great and notable work for the church in his day— 
the day, be it said, of Newman, whose friend and diocesan he 
was. An outsider once described him as “a little man with a 
large heart.” This was truth; he was a humanitarian in the 
truest and broadest sense of the word—a Catholic Humanitar- 
ian ! 

_He gave strong evidence before the Royal Commission as 
to the wrongs of the convict system. And he founded a 
mission in a typical old (English) town, in which Black Friars 
and White, Brown Friars and Gray, had worked and prayed, 
and kept fast and vigil throughout life’s little day. From thence 
he was transferred to St. Chad’s. The sunless slums knew 
the Little Bishop, as well as the poor Irish children in his 
schools, for whom he had a truly paternal care. 

When Holy Church needed him in any and every place 


* Bishop Ullathorne of Birmingham, 
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his motto was the motto of the Napiers: “Ready, aye 
ready.” 

He it was who gave the celebrated lectures on “ Our Con- 
vents,” in that town hall whose walls had re-echoed with the 
trumpet notes of the captains who fought for freedom. He it 
was who told the celebrated anecdote about the broken bough, 
as an illustration of old-time Protestant prejudice. 

In case you do not know it, here it is: 

“Once on a time there was a religious house, past whose 
garden wall ran the stage coaches. Some of the boughs over- 
hung the stone wall, and the coachmen were in the habit of 
pointing to the broken branch of an apple-tree, from which 
the village urchins stole apples, and saying: ‘Lookee there— 
that bough was broken by a nun a-tryin’ to escape over the 
garden wall.’” 

Query: Why did not the fugitive unlatch the garden gate ? 

Great as his zeal was his charity. 

A convert was much troubled by the unkindness and bigotry 
of her Protestant husband. The one who had encouraged her 
in her own home had simply been her little dying child, who 
was truly one of the household of Faith. 

“ He whose feet are shod with silence” took the little fel- 
low, as we will trust and think, to Mary’s arms; but still the 
heart of the father was like unto the nether millstone. The 
mother told the Bishop (then Doctor ), and he said: “ Be 
of good cheer, daughter. I am going to the Holy Land, and° 
will pray for him in all the hallowed places.” 

And he did. His prayers were heard. One day the dead 
child’s father said to his wife: ‘“‘ Why should not I have a talk 
with Father So and-.So?” 

“Why not, indeed,” was the joyful reply. ‘Come with me 
to the Priory now.” 

So they went together, and the Faithful Shepherd and 
faithful wife had their exceeding great reward. 

Some there are who think that an archbishop must neces- 
sarily lead a stately and dignified life; must live, as it were, 
in the ecclesiastical purple—have little or nothing to do with 
holy simplicity. Such as these should have known Our Arch- 
bishop! His life was simplicity itself; his fare was plain, his 
habits ascetic and even penitential. His ear was open to all, 

““Come to me early, come to me late. Never think it too 
early, never think it too late,” was his advice to one of his 
spiritual children. 
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Like him who wrote “Lead, kindly Light,” he was sim- 
plicity itself. Apropos of the Cardinal I may just recount a 
true little anecdote: 

“The great Oratorian was one day going home to The Ora- 
tory by rail from a distant part of the city. He looked worn, 
thin, and pale, and his coat was, to say the least of it, shabby. 
A poor Irishwoman was touched by compassion for the 
‘poor ould jintleman,’ and she dived into her pocket and 
brought out a penny, which she gave to the Cardinal, bidding 
him get himself some little thing.” 

The author of ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius”’ valued and kept 
that penny, which we, I think, may term an Angel’s Penny, 
remembering by whom and to whom it was given. 

Both Archbishop and Cardinal are now sweet memories. 
One has left the grand cathedral and the sombre street, and 
the other The Oratory and his lilac-trees. 

One sleeps in the God’s Acre of a Dominican convent, 
whose foundress (Mother Margaret) was his spiritual daughter ; 
the other sleeps in quiet Rednal, where the birds sing sweetly. 
Peace to them both! 

Of both can it be said, what doubtless they both often 
thought : 

O Domum, dulce Domum! 
We can see your lights afar, 
And we shall cross your threshold 
When we ’ve burst the prison bar. 
O Domum, dulce Domum! 
By the Saints of Jesus trod, 
We will sing it with thanksgiving 
In the City of our God. 








CHAPEL OF ST. CECILIA, 


THE CATACOMBS WERE OF CHRISTIAN ORIGIN. 
BY RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR CAMPBELL, D.D. 


@ Sa Lf HAT have now come to be called the Catacombs 
G Vi of Rome, originally, and in the language of 
yg those who constructed and used them, were 
"4%; termed Coemeteria—places of sleep, rest, repose. 
Rpewaeewa® The name expressed the feelings, the beliefs, 
the hopes of Christians, who see in the separation of the body 
from the soul by death only a term of repose from labor, to 
endure till the material part is resumed at the resurrection. It 
harmonized with the language of the Liturgy, which com- 
memorates the departed “qui dormiunt in somno pacis ’—who 
sleep in the sleep of peace—and it agrees with the inscriptions 
placed upon the graves, where the faithful are left as a de- 
posit to be taken up—“ depositi in pace ”"—while the interment 
itself is called the deposition. 
From the fourth to the ninth century the term Catacombs 
VOL, LXXII.—II 
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was applied exclusively to the subterranean galleries under and 
immediately around the Church of St. Sebastian, on the Ap- 
pian Way. The etymology of the word is one of those vexed 
questions that admit of many solutions, the one usually ad- 
mitted deriving it from the union of a Greek pronoun and a 
Latin verb, kata and cudare, and signifying near the resting- 
places. It seems to have been adopted as a local designation 
to describe a district on the Appian Way, at a time when the 
Christian necropolis attracted attention by its extent, and had 
become a landmark. The circus of Romulus is mentioned as 
“Circus ad catacumbas”’—the circus near the catacombs—as 
many other places on the outskirts of Rome are described in 
the early topographies: Ad duos lauros, Ad nymphas, Ad 
ursum pileatum, Ad clivum cucumerts, Ad centum aulas, etc. It 
was only in the ninth century, when calamities had obliterated 
the name and the memory of most of the other cemeteries, 
that with their history their special designations were lost, and 
the names of all the cemeteries merged in the name of the 
one that continued to be visited. 

The catacombs form a net-work of passages, or subterranean 
galleries, excavated in the ufo that underlies so much of the 
district round Rome. At first confined in extent, and with 
boundaries more or less regularly defined, the passages became 
interlaced as they continued to extend, till they formed the 
apparently inextricable labyrinth they now present. In the 
sides of these galleries are rows of horizontal niches, each the 
length of a human body, some large, some smaller, according 
to age, called, in the language of the epitaphs, /ocus or doculus. 
These are mostly single, but when constructed for two bodies 
they received the name disomus,; if for three, ¢risomus,; for 
four, guadrisomus. Rarely larger excavations are found, which 
are called polyandra, where many bodies lie interred together. 
The Joculus was closed sometimes with a marble slab, more fre- 
quently with tiles closely cemented. Often the name of the 
deceased is carved on the marble, or painted with minium on 
the tiles, with acclamations full of affection and hope, fre- 
quently rudely executed, sometimes badly spelt, but always 
touching in their simplicity. Symbols and figures expressing 
the finest sentiments of the Christian faith, and prayer; a 
monogram, a dove, an olive-branch, are met with; but by far 
the greatest number of those graves are nameless, and a mark 
made in the wet lime—a gem, a coin, a shell, vessels of various 
kinds, even a bit of brick embedded in the mortar—was all 
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A RCACIA 
PACE 








‘“SYMBOLS AND FIGURES REPRESENTING THE FINEST SENTIMENTS OF CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND PRAYER. 
that was placed by the relatives to indicate the resting-place 
of the deceased. 

Along the sides of the galleries we meet with larger oper- 
ings, consisting of a retiring arch formed over a sarcophagus- 
shaped tomb, excavated also in the tufo. To these the name 
of “ Arcosolium” is given. The urn or tomb had been closed 
by a broad slab of marble laid table-fashion on its mouth, and 
portions of this covering commonly remain, or its trace in the 
lime. These arcosolia are sometimes left bare, but often are 
plastered, and decorated with paintings or mosaics on the 
lunette, on the surface of the vault, and on the walls of tke 
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gallery on each side of the arch. They are the graves of dis- 
tinguished or meritorious Christians; often of martyrs or con- 
fessors of the faith. Originally, indeed, graves of this form 
seem to have been reserved exclusively for the martyrs, and 
the poet Prudentius, describing one of them, says: “ This is 
the tomb under whose cover rests the body of the martyr 
Hippolytus ; it is now become an altar consecrated to God. 
The table from which the Sacrament is dispensed is the same 
marble that guards in the urn the martyr’s bones.” In_ this 
the church militant strove to resemble the church triumphant, 
where the Seer of Patmos beheld under the altar ‘“‘the souls 
of them that were slain for the word of God, and for the 
testimony which they held; and they cried with a loud voice, 
saying: How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth.” 
It is from this early usage that the rigorous prescription has 
come down in the Catholic Church requiring for the celebration 
of Mass at least a consecrated stone containing in its cavity 
some small portion of martyrs’ dust. 

At intervals along the passages openings lead to small 
chambers, cubicula, some square or rectangular, others circular 
or octagonal, with flat, or vaulted, or dome-shaped roofs, termi- 
nating sometimes in an apse, with columns carved out of the 
tufo, cornices and arches, walls coated with plaster, or bare; 
and when plastered, covered, sides and roof, with historic and 
allegoric paintings, and ornamental designs. 

Entering one of these cubicula, we see a small chamber, 
not more than twelve feet square. Its pavement is formed of 
parallelograms of black and yellow marble. The walls and 
ceiling are coated with fine stucco; an arcosolium, flanked by 
white marble pilasters, occupies the centre of the wall facing 
the entrance. The roof is a flat vault. In the centre the 
Good Shepherd is depicted carrying one of his sheep on his 
shoulders, bearing it to its rest. Curves and radiating lines, 
flowers and tracery, divide the surface of the vault into com- 
partments. In one we see Adam and Eve standing by the 
tree of knowledge; in another, Noe in his ark, in a third the 
multiplication of the loaves, in a fourth the resurrection of 
Lazarus. A dove, symbol of the soul liberated from the body, 
bearing the olive-branch of peace occupies the angles. The 
two side walls each contain two J/ocu/i; the slabs of marble 
that closed them are wanting, and no inscription is left to tell 
whose were the bones that lie there, crumbled to small parti- 
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A TYPICAL CUBICULUM. 


cles and dust. But every available. space is covered with paint- 
ings. Above, in a consecutive series, we have the story of 
Jonas. A ship in a raging sea, and the sailors casting out 
their wares, while Jonas is fast asleep. Then Jonas cast into 
the sea, and the great fish ready to swallow him up. Next, 
the monster is ejecting him upon the dry land, and lastly, the 
prophet is seen reclining under the gourd. The allegory is 
simple, and the allusion to the resurrection clear; in the 
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prophet’s own words: “‘ The 
waters compassed me about 
even to the soul; the deep 
hath closed me round about, 
the sea hath covered my head. 
I went down to the lowest 
parts of the mountains; the 
bars of the earth have shut 
me up for ever; and thou wilt 
bring up my life from corrup- 
tion, O Lord my God.” 
Lower down is another 
series. To the left we have 
| ee Moses striking the rock, from 


ate . which water is flowing. Then 


a man, seated on the bank of 





THE STORY OF JONAS.—SYMBOLIC OF RESUR- 


aati a stream, is holding a line to 
which is attached a fish that he has caught. On the opposite 
bank a man is standing and pouring water on the head of one 
who is half immersed in the stream. No one can doubt that 
Baptism is here meant to be represented. The rock, which is 


Christ, dispenses water, which is his grace; the apostolic fisher, 
seeking for souls, has found one; for we, as Tertullian says, “like 
little fish, are caught and regenerated in the water of Bap- 
tism.” To this succeeds a single figure, a man carrying a bed 
on his shoulders, doubtless the paralytic cured at the pool, also 
a type of the remission of sin 
through the saving waters of | 
Baptism. . 
Over the arcosolium are 
three subjects intimately con 
nected with each other, and 
bearing on another doctrine. 
In the centre seven persons 
are seen seated at a table, on 
which bread and fish are pre- 
pared, and on the ground, in a 
row in front of the table, 
twelve baskets filled with loaves 
are arranged. This is a sub 
ject which is over and over again 
represented in the cemeterial MOSFS STRIKING THE ROCK.—TyPICAL OF 
paintings, as it is treated over BaPTIsM. THE Rock Is CHRIST. 
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ind over again in the writings of the early Fathers, so that the 
allusion to the mystic banquet of the Eucharist, and the multi- 
plication of the loaves, a miracle itself typifying the sacrament, 
is universally understood. To the left of this central group, 
on a sacrificial table, or tripod, lie a loaf and a fish; a man 
is standing with his hands extended over the bread in the 
attitude of consecration, and the figure of a woman with arms 
extended in prayer is represented hard by. To the right of 











AT THE SACRED TABLE, WITH THE ICHTHYS, oR FISH, REPRESENTING THE BODY OF 
CHRIST AND THE WINE JAR, His BLoop. 


the central group Abraham, Isaac, a ram, and a bundle of 
fagots are depicted. All three subjects, the mystic banquet, 
the sacrifice of Abraham, type of the sacrifice of the cross, and 
its actual representation in the sacrifice of the altar, recall to 
the initiated the most solemn mystery of Christian worship. 
We have said, to the initiated; for there was a secret disci- 
pline during the infant period of the church which forbade in- 
discriminate manifestation of all her doctrines to the unbap- 
tized. Discourses addressed to assemblies where catechumens 
were among the audience are frequently interrupted by ex- 
pressions as “norunt fideles”’: the faithful, that is, the bap- 
tized, know what we mean. And there is a celebrated passage 
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that has come down to us in a homily of St. Augustine spoken 
to the select audience, where he alludes openly to this reserve: 
“If you ask a catechumen, Do you believe in Jesus Christ ? he 
will answer at once, Yes; if you ask, Do you eat the flesh of 
the Son of man? he knows not what you say.” In those paint- 
ings we have a most striking example of this discipline. They 
were before the eyes of all, catechumens as well as baptized, 
and accident might have exposed them to pagans. ICHTHYS 
noster, our Fish, is what Tertullian calls our Lord, and he 
was a contemporary of these very paintings: ‘“ We as little 
fish, according to our great Fish Jesus Christ, are born in 
water, and cannot be saved except by remaining in it.” But 
from the ICHTHYS, the fish lying by the bread, what could the 
uninstructed understand? The initiated well knew that the 
five letters of the Greek word gave IESUS CHRISTOS THEOU 
Yios SOTER—Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. 

On the wall of the chamber which we have been examining, 
to the right of the entrance, our Lord is shown calling Lazarus 
from the tomb; a consoling suggestion to the mourners who 
visited this family grave, and a fitting sequel to the subjects that 
went before: “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” 

From time to time truncated columns are found constructed 
in the corners of the cubicula, or made of the tufo itself; and 
in the lime may be discovered fragments of glass basins or 
vessels, which used to be kept filled with oil to feed the lights 
that were burned in them. Near the tomb of a martyr, when 
its construction did not permit its covering to become the 
table of the altar, columns like these were used as substitutes. 

Besides the cubicula formed in the tufo, in most of the ceme- 
teries chambers are met with regularly constructed of brick, 
embedded on all sides in the soil, cruciform sometimes in shape, 
with every characteristic of a church in small proportions. 

The passages and chambers of the catacombs are not all 
on one level. Under or above the principal level or floor 
others exist; two, three, and sometimes four different ranges of 
galleries, one under the other, communicating by stairs or by 
gradual slopes that imperceptibly lead from a higher to a lower 
floor, and again to the upper levels, are found in the more ex- 
tensive catacombs. Air and light are admitted to the ceme- 
teries by shafts that open to the surface, called /uminaria, and 
these often branch downwards in two, three, or more directions, 
lighting up not only a gallery, but several cubicula. 
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Till about sixty years ago all the cemeteries forming this 
city of the dead were supposed to be connected and united in 
one net-work encircling the walls of Rome. It was even popu- 
larly believed that the galleries passed under the city itself, and 
communicated with the crypts and subterraneans of the basili- 
cas, and that they extended to the base of the hills and the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 
In reality the catacombs are 
forty.six in number, historical- 
ly distinct, and materially 
separated. The cemeteries 
onone road have no connec- 
tion with those on another; 
even those on different sides 
of the same road or on the 
same side, and close together, 
are totally unconnected. The 
catacombs of St. Sebastian 
have no connection with those 
of St. Callixtus on the same 
side of the Appian Way. The 
Ostrian cemetery on the No- 
mentan Way is not united to the cemetery of St. Agnes, which 
is distant from it only a few hundred yards. Exceptions are to 
be made in the case of some groups of cemeteries, such as the 
cemetery of St. Callixtus, which in its later development stretched . 
its passages into the adjoining cemeteries of St. Soteris, Lucina, 
Balbina, and Hippolytus. But this connection happened after 
the peace given to the church. On the Salarian Way some 
cemeteries became connected by each coming in contact, at 
different ends, with the same arenarium. All these strictly 
Roman catacombs are contained within a limit of three miles 
from the walls of Servius, the walls which bounded the city at 
the time of their excavation. The Aurelian walls which now 
limit the city, on the Via Appia, are a mile farther out. 
“ Hominem mortuum in Urbe ne sepelito, neve urito””—Neither 
bury nor cremate a body within the city boundaries—was a 
law of the Twelve Tables, which the Christians had neither the 
will nor the power to disobey. Beyond the three-mile limit 
Christians existed in the pag, or villages, scattered over the 
campagna, where a bishop of their own presided, with churches 
and clergy for themselves, and cemeteries for their special use. 
Such were the cemeteries of St. Zoticus, ten miles from Rome 


THE GooD SHEPHERD.—TYPE OF THE 
REDEEMER. 
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on the Via Labicana, and the cemetery of St. Alexander, 
seven miles from Porta Pia on the Nomentan Way. To judge 
accurately of the size and extent of the Roman catacombs, it 
would be necessary to have complete plans of all, like those 
‘of St. Callixtus and Domitilla, published by De Rossi. In the 
absence of these ample scope is left for flights of fancy. 
Generalizing from certain proportional data, the combined 
length of all the subterranean passages of the catacombs has 
been calculated at three hundred and sixty British miles. But 
this is to be understood of the full development of the galleries, 
intersecting and underlying each other in even four or five 
ranges, beneath a surface area comparatively limited, de- 
termined partly by nature in the lie of the ground, partly by 
law and respect for private property. 


This sketch of the general appearance of the catacombs 
brings us to an examination of their origin, the conditions 
under which they were held, and the purposes to which they 
were devoted. 

It was an idea, now exploded, that the catacombs were the 
work in great part of pagans, that they were simply arenaria, 
or sand-pits, that had been abandoned and were converted by 
Christians into places of burial. It was P. Marchi who first 
placed the facts in a clear light, by the help of geology, 

architecture, and history. De 
% 2 ' Rossi developed the arguments 





L cannot be disused arenaria, be- 
é cause they are excavated pre- 
cisely in the particular stratum 
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more completely, aided by his 

“brother Michele, in an appendix 

. / to the first volume of his Roma 
Ven \ Sotterranea. The catacombs 
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om of tufo which was useless as 
S building material. Three states 
of this volcanic formation are 
met with in the campagna: first, 
the lithoid tufo, a compact and 
solid stone, extensively employ- 
ed in building; second, friable 
tufo, or pozzolana, so valuable to mix with lime in the com- 
position of mortar; and thirdly, granular tufo, not sufficiently 


hard or compact to be used for building, and useless as sand 








THE RAISING OF LAZARUS.—A TYPE OF THE 
RESURRECTION. 
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CHAPEL OF THE POPES RESTORED. 


till broken up and pounded at great cost and trouble. Yet the 
excavators of the catacombs sought constantly the stratum of 
granular tufo, avoiding the lithoid as too hard for working in, 
and the friable as deficient in cohesion and dangerous; when 
they met with a mass of this kind, they stopped short at once, 
or turned aside, to prosecute the gallery in another direction, 
in a stratum of granular tufo. 

Another argument against the theory that the catacombs 
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were disused sand-pits is the utter antagonism of the two 
systems of excavation. Examples of both are abundant. The 
passages of the catacombs are narrow, averaging little more 
than two feet in breadth, where two men could not work 
abreast; the galleries of the sand-pits are wide enough for a 
wagon to pass: the sides of the passages in the catacombs are 
vertical, and at right angles with the floor and roof; the galler- 
ies of the sand-pits are elliptic vaults; in the catacombs the 
passages form sharp angles at the crossings; in the sand-pits 
the angles disappear, and the turnings are round; in the cata- 
combs the object was only to excavate passages wide enough 
for communication, and leave solid thicknesses of tufo on each 
side, where as many graves as possible could be opened; in 
the sand-pits the object was to extract the greatest possible 
quantity of sand, and leave supports barely sufficient to sustain 
the roof; the catacombs are excavated in different levels, floor 
beneath floor; the sand-pits never. It is true that many of the 
principal cemeteries are connected with arenaria. But often 
this meeting was quite fortuitous, and when there is a regular- 
ly constructed communication, it can be seen that the fossors 
used the sand-pit as a place for the deposit of their excava- 
tions. The history of the persecutions in the second half of 
the third century offers another explanation. The cemeteries, 
as we shall see, were confiscated ; the Christians were forbidden 
to enter them under pain of death, and they were consequently 
obliged to multiply secret approaches, and use the sand-pits as 
vestibules and masked entrances, or places of refuge and hiding 
in case they were surprised in the cemeteries. 

The catacombs were, therefore, not abandoned arenaria. 
Neither were they excavated by the pagans for places of inter- 
ment. -The sepulchres of the Romans, putting aside the puticult 
(where siaves and people of the lowest orders were thrown to- 
gether into pits), were either family burial places or sepulchres 
for members of certain associations. Both invariably consisted 
_of three essential parts, besides accessories. First, there was 
the monumentum, marking the place, which took a variety of 
forms, mausoleum, temple, pyramid, tower, tumulus, etc., ac- 
cording to the taste and means of the builders. Ruins of these 
are seen along the ancient roads. Second, the ce//a, or sepul- 
chral chamber proper, usually below the level of the monu- 
ment. Third, the area, or precincts, a surrounding space sacred 
and inviolable, which could not be bought or sold, after being 
once dedicated to its purpose. The limits of this were marked 
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on the monument, so many feet of frontage, so many of depth 
back from the highway. The accessories generally included a 
house or shelter for a custodian. The ashes of the dead were 
placed in o//e, or urns of marble, terra cotta, or alabaster, and 
deposited in semicircular niches, which gave the name of 
columbaria to the chambers. In spaces between the niches 
small, elegant tablets showed the name and condition of the 
deceased. 

There were in imperial times in Rome funeral associations, 
chiefly composed of a foreign element, Eastern worshippers of 
syncretic mysteries, who, in 
stead of burning their dead 
sodales, interred them in 
niches resembling the Joculi 
of the catacombs. Some of 
their cemeteries have been 
discovered, showing an ana- 
logy to those of the Chris- 
tians, but they are small, nar- 
row, miserable constructions, 
corresponding with the di- 
minutive and obscure associa- 
tions to which they belonged ; 
and they completely want 
those large subterranean 
chambers, universal in the 
catacombs, which were used as places of meeting; for the 
associations in question always held their assemblies in the 
schole, or rooms built above. 

There is more analogy between the catacombs and the 
Jewish cemeteries in Rome, which perhaps were the original 
model. In them, however, the loculi were usually built up, in- 
stead of being simply closed by a slab, as in the catacombs. 

Among the thousands of epitaphs found in the catacombs, 
among the signs and symbols employed in the decoration of 
the tombs, there is nothing to show the presence of a single 
pagan sepulture. Designs borrowed from contemporary art 
are freely used, especially in the older cemeteries, before Chris- 
tian art had formed for itself a cycle of ornaments and a sym- 
bolism of its own; but nothing incompatible with Christian 
sentiment. Profane inscriptions are occasionally met with, but 
it is evident that they were used as materials of construction, 
and they are found inverted or defaced. No pagan could 


Our Saviour, NINTH CENTURY. 
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possibly have been buried in the catacombs, for the Christian 
held in equal horror promiscuous burial and communion with 
false worship. It was regarded as a kind of apostasy to be 
interred with pagans. St. Cyprian relates how a certain bishop 
was deposed from his see because he permitted his children to 
be buried “in collegio exterarum gentium” in a guild of non- 
Christians. So jealous were they of the exclusive sacredness of 
their cemeteries, that Christians who died out of the church’s 
peace were repelled in death from the gates of her cemeteries, 
as in life they had been excluded from her basilicas. 

The exclusively Christian origin of the catacombs seems to 
be satisfactorily proved by what has been said, but additional 
argument will be found as we proceed to examine the legal 
conditions under which they were held. No people had greater 
regard than the Romans for the religion of the dead and the 
sacredness of a sepulture. It was to them a place of religious 
. veneration. Sumptuous and 
magnificent monuments flank- 
ed the great suburban roads. 

Guardians constantly resided 
near the tombs to care for 
them becomingly, and any 
violation of their sanctity was 
severely punished by law. 
This protection extended not 
to the tombs of Roman citi- 
zens only, but to the grave 
of a stranger and barbarian: 
“Religiosum locum unus- 
quisque sua voluntate facit, 
dum mortuum infert in locum 
suum ’’—Any one may make 
ree A. a place religious by bury ing 
-a body in it. Sepulchres could not be alienated, did not pass 
like other property to the heirs. They were “religious” places, 
which the added consecration of the pontiffs made “ sacred.” 
The Christian catacombs were, in their first beginnings, burial 
places excavated in the land of private citizens, converts to 
Christianity, and were known by the name of their owners, 
and shared with their brethren in the faith. Pretextatus, 
Maximus, Lucina, Novella, Priscilla, Jordanus, just as they gave 
their houses in Rome for the assemblies of the faithful and so 
provided the first churches, or Titles, for the parishes, gave in 
like manner to the members of their domestic churches a portion 
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in their burying places. They needed no concealment, for law 
and public sentiment protected them; they raised their fronts 
openly on the Appian Way, beside the monuments of the Cornelii 
and Cecilii. On the Via Ar- 
deatina we now enter the vast 
cemetery of Domitilla through 
the arches of a noble monument 
of the Christian Flavii, built by 
that imperial family on one of 


the most frequented roads of IXCYC:- Fh QUNT ON 


Rome. ‘ 
It is a singular fact that the ail ( & Vv ae 
——— 


Roman law, while it persecuted 
Christians as followers of a pro- LIC] NIAEAMIATIBE 
scribed religion, and condemn- 
ed the church itself as an illegal 
society, continued to tolerate it 
as a funeral association; never A CHRISTIAN EPITAPH, WITH THE 
violated or profaned its sepul- es ee 
chres, only rarely forbidding their use or confiscating them. It 
required a special edict in the reign of Valerian to first invade the 
catacombs. In the third century collegia, or clubs, were numer- 
ous: pagan priests, augurs, epulones, followers of Jupiter, Her- 
cules, Apollo, and Diana, tradesmen and clubs for the poor, 
who contributed a monthly sum for the right of burial in the 
common ground of the association ; these held periodical mec t- 
ings and funeral feasts. Trajan found it necessary to forbid all 
associations of this class, but continued to permit the burial clubs. 
The Christians took advantage of this exception, not only to | 
protect still more their cemeteries, but to erect upon them 
schole, or chapels for their funeral and liturgical assemblies. 
Legally, then, the cemeteries which had grown round family 
tombs came to be held by the Christians, incorporated, as we 
should say, into societies. The regulations for their manage- 
ment were controlled by the ecclesiastical authorities. Rome, 
from the second century, was divided into 77tu/z—what we call 
now parishes. Pope Dionysius in the third century, and Mar- 
cellus in the beginning of the fourth, reorganized those titles 
and the cemeteries, providing for the regular administration of 
the sacraments, the superintendence of services for the dead, 
and burials, especially of the martyrs. The priests incardinated 
in the City Titles had jurisdiction over the corresponding ceme- 
teries, celebrating by turn in them and presiding at the assemblies, 
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BY BESSIE O’BYRNE, 


eyes UCH a desperately new house you never saw; it 

i) was papered and polished, varnished and painted, 

from top to bottom. Then the furniture was all 

staringly fresh and bright. They said it had 

been occupied six months, but it looked as if no 

one had ever sat down in it since the things were set in and 

ranged in order in the rooms. We took it from an agent, and 

he remarked at the time that it was an opportunity we would 

not often meet with. ‘ Circumstances,” he added, “ had rendered 

it necessary for the owner to go abroad, and a completer or a 

more modern dwelling it had never been his good fortune to 
offer to housekeepers.” 

It was modern—that was an undeniable fact—and so full of 
conveniences that it was enough to drive any one wild to see 
the way it insisted on your washing your hands. Silver 
spigots of all devices popped up at you out of closets and odd 
corners, little marble basins were burrowing everywhere, and 
bell-handles and speaking-tubes adorned the walls. There were 
so many registers that the furnace seemed to be discouraged, 
and declined heating any. There was a bay window at the 
side and one at the back, and even the commonest rooms 
were corniced. To be.sure, there was not any yard to speak 
of; that had been swallowed up in the back-building improve- 
ments; and when you looked out at the sitting-room windows, 
they introduced you face to face with the affairs of the people 
next door, who wisely declined to be stared at, and so lived 
behind drawn window-shades. Every house in the row was 
like its neighbors, but ours and that next door were twin 
creations of the same brain. There might possibly be a little 
variety in the others, in the quantity of nails used or the 
shade of paint put on; but ours and our neighbor’s did not 
vary in the size of a tack or the dash of a brush. 

Cousin Jane is naturally timid and easily impressed. 
“ Agnes, don’t you think we had better keep our blinds down?” 
she asked; “they keep theirs so next door, and they are ex- 
actly alike, you know.” 
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“But we can’t see if we do.” 

‘Yes, I know that does make a difference; but then, again, 
hey seem to be such solemn people they may expect it.” 

“Expect us to be uncomfortable?” I asked. 

“Not quite that; but they look out of the cracks of the 
pper shutters, and peep over the kitchen blinds at us, always 
n such a gloomy, depressed way, as if we worried them and 
oreyed on their minds, that I thought maybe it would be 
etter to make a little sacrifice, if you didn’t find it too in- 
onvenient.” 

‘“Pshaw!” said her sister Nell; “that’s just nonsense. 
You were born to be somebody’s slave, Jane, and are always 
finding cords to bind yourself with. The truth is, I was going 
to suggest taking down the staring white things altogether, to 
break the monotony. The lace curtains are drapery enough, 
and I cannot endure a whole row of vacant white eyes glow- 
ering at me when I look up at a house.”’ 

Jane gasped for breath: “Oh! pray don’t think of such a 
thing, Nell. Agnes knows how impressive the agent was on 
the subject of no alterations being attempted. He said there 
was a particular reason for it; didn’t he, Agnes?” 

“ Well, well,” said her sister, “then don’t bother; the people 
next door are nothing to us. All we have got to do is to be 
comfortable till we hear from John.” 

John was Cousin Jane’s husband, and he had to start for 
Liverpool on important business as soon as he got us the key 
of the house; Uncle William, the girls’ father, was to remain 
behind in charge; but just as we were settling nicely into place 
he was sent for to go to his cotton mills to superintend the 
improvements they were making in consequence of the fire 
that had burnt down the old building two months before. 
Then Jack, my brother and uncle’s ward, got an invitation from 
a college friend to go somewhere in a birch canoe, and we 
could n’t have prevailed on him to give it up if we had been 
a dozen lone women instead of three. 

“Uncle will be back in a day or two, and there’s neighbors 
enough to keep you from being lonely, I should hope,” said 
Jack. And he strapped his portmanteau and departed, leaving 
us three desolate creatures. Three, did I say? I mean five; 
for were not Ann Maria and Judy as susceptible to loneliness 
and unprotected self-dependence as we were? I should say 
even more so, since we tried to rise above it and put cheerful 
faces on the matter, but they persisted in sighing heavily and 
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discovering food for gloomy reflection in everything that 
happened. The oven in the range would not burn nicely. 
“What would you expect?” said Judy. “A houseful of dis- 
solute craytures of women, widout so much as a coat or a hat 
hung up in the hall! It’s a wondher we’re not all murthered 
in our beds, so it is.” 

‘“‘Lawsy me!” giggled Ann Maria. ‘‘I’d jest as lief be a 
nun, and a litter liefser, for they don’t have to work and slave 
themselves, and they don’t never need to be scared to death 
for fear of seeing a feller’s boots peeking out from under the 
bed when they go upstairs at night.” 

“We must not be hard on the girls,” said Cousin Jane 
gently. “ You know they are very considerate in some things, 
and it is really quite dull and lonely for them.” 

Jane was not very strong. John’s going was such a sudden 
thing that she had no time to miss him till he was gone, and 
then she gave her whole time to it, and did it thoroughly. 

‘‘Look at her eyes,’ Nell would cry, indignantly; “ she’s 
been crying, actually crying! And just behold what she’s been 
up to, shut in here by herself—reading his love-letters! Oh, 
dear! it’s enough to make a girl forswear such nonsense for 
life, to see what a noodle it has made of her sister. Separated 
for six weeks, and she wears the martyred air of a creature 
that has buried every hope on earth!” 

Yes, that was the truth; Jane did allow herself to become 
greatly depressed, and when Nell said that she enjoyed being 
a slave, she might have added she was ready to become a 
martyr too. 

But even worrying, about John Arden, who was a dear, 
good young husband, and in no earthly danger, was better 
than getting fussy over the family next door. Yet I must 
confess they struck me as being very queer people. There 
were several of them, I suppose, but I had seen only a pale, 
sad-eyed girl and an elderly woman, both dressed in the heaviest 
and most uncompromising mourning. Their conduct was more 
remarkable than their appearance; and while they evidently 
seemed to have a really unwarrantable interest in us and our 
affairs, they at the same time endeavored to keep it a secret, 
and themselves as much out of sight as possible. Looking up 
suddenly from my work, I would see a sorrowful eye apparent- 
ly fixed on me, and instantly retiring behind the corner of 
the white shade when discovered; and yet I felt I was not 
the object of interest. Nell was watched the same way, so 
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was Jane; and we almost encouraged her to grieve about 
john, so that she would not have time to find herself the 
»bject of this odd scrutiny. 

We were going to live in our new house for a year. At 
the end of that time Uncle William's improvements and 
machinery would be all perfected, Jack’s studies completed, 
and John and Jane in a position to go abroad for that Conti- 
nental tour we had lived in expectation of so long. 

Meantime we were going to be economical and study, so 
as to know more and have more when we were all ready to 
enjoy it properly. 

“We might set to work and make up things,” said Nell; 
‘it will save a great deal, and I have been reading all the 
tourist’s books I could find to discover what we will be likely 
to need.” 

“There’s a closet with a glass door lined with red silk in 
the third story entry; it would be a good place to keep our 
Continental stores in, would n’t it?” 

“Yes; and do you know I have never looked into it?” 
said Nell. ‘Let us go and investigate its capacity at once.” 


I pause here a moment and take breath before entering on 
the serious part of this narrative, as Bluebeard’s wife, holding 
the key of the fatal chamber in her hand, lingered before 
placing it in the lock, and felt the indefinable thrill of warn- 
ing that runs electrically before evil comes. 

Up to this moment we had been calmly happy, disturbed 
only by the natural regret of a fond wife and the maidenly 
pensiveness of our two domestics. Now our minds were to be- 
come a prey to harrowing emotions, and the sensation of con- 
tent and self-reliance was to be obscured by shadows of doubt 
and lurking mystery. 

Without alarm or trepidation we mounted the stairs—those 
modern stairs that creaked as if every fibre of their nerves re- 
sented our tread—and reached the landing where the dreadful 
closet stood. We looked at it a moment in silence. 

“Isn’t it nice?” said Nell. How well I remembered her 
words! 

“Umph!” was my equally indelible reply. ‘I cannot see 
why they put it here, it’s such a queer place for a closet, and 
there is no recess for it to fill up.” 

Nell had opened it, and a strange smell of decaying leaves 
came out in quite a little gust. It was empty, except one 
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of the shallow shelves, and that held a funeral wreath—faded 
and unsightly, but still a first-class funeral wreath. Both stood 
still and stared at it blankly. There were nine camelias that 
had once been snowy white, but were now an ugly brown ; 
there were geranium leaves in plenty, all shrivelled and yellow, 
and quantities of mignonette and sweet alyssum, with some 
fossil orange flowers dropping to bits. 

“Good gracious!” cried Nell], the first to gain courage and 
words. “ Whose is it? What can it mean?” 

“Let us shut it up again,” murmured I faintly; “it seems 
like a grave.” 

“No; I do not think it would do to leave this thing here,” 
said Nell slowly. ‘‘ Judy or Ann Maria would discover it, and 
then we should have to give up living here at once. I believe 
I will hide it or destroy it. Oh dear! what a dreadful thing 
to have to do. It’s almost like injuring some living creature.” 

She was a resolute girl, high-spirited and courageous. I 
thought it better not to interfere or mar her heroic mood; so 
I stepped back a little as she pulled out the fearful ghost of 
former bloom. 

As Cousin Nell pulled this mass of remains towards her a 
shower of dust and leaves came with it, and a small photo. 
graph fluttered to the ground. 

I picked it up. Oh such a sick, ghastly face, so sharp and 
thin and long and sallow! A man who had had consumption, 
and fought against death until there was nothing left to carry 
on the battle with. What a frightful memento of misery en- 
dured and the triumph of hopeless, wasting disease! Why do 
people want to torture. themselves by preserving such private 
and individual racks whereon to stretch their own sensibilities ? 

“That is the legitimate proprietor of the wreath,” whis- 
pered Nell, shuddering as she looked over my shoulder at the 
dreadful man. “Isn’t it dreadful? It seems as if we had the 
horrid things on our hands for life and should never get rid 
of them.” 

“You should n't like to burn them in the range at night, 
should you?” I hinted. I knew nothing could tempt me to 
do it, but I hoped she would discover more decision than I. 

She shook her head. 

‘Then there’s the loft,” I said. 

“Yes, that’s it,” she answered with a sigh of relief; ‘that 
is the very place.’”’ And she gathered up the crumbling thing 
and I took up the photograph, and together we mounted the 
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ladder in the upper back entry that communicated with the 
lark, empty space between the ceiling of the upper story and 
the roof. As Nell, reaching her arm over as far as she could, 
jropped the wreath among the joists and rafters, I pushed the 
photograph after it, and a little shower of dust and shreds of 
leaves rose on the still air, as if in protest against the act. 

“Let us go down as soon as we can, and promise never to 
name the affair to each other; it will only keep us thinking 
of it,” I said, and scrambled off the ladder, leaving Nell to 
draw over the sliding door and follow, which she did immedi- 
ately and with some trepidation. 

As she commenced at once to talk about Paris and our 
winter there, that was soon to be so delightful, Judy came in 
on tiptoe and with elaborate caution. 

“Do you know, Miss Agnes, what Ann Maria and me found 
out about them quare people that do be watching us so next 
door? They’re all mad, miss. Yes, miss, jist what I am tell- 
ing you—they ’re as mad as March hares; and if they was to 
take the notion to break in on us, what’s to hinder them from 
murtherin’ us in our beds? Sure there is no law in Ameriky 
that would meddle wid them for it, they say.” 

Ann Maria, with a face no less portentous, came tiptoeing 
in her wake. Evidently they considered that extreme caution 
was their only safeguard in the peril that surrounded them. 

“T see it myself,” whispered Ann Maria. “I see it with 
these here eyes. I was a-looking up at the windows, sort of 
sly—’t’ain’t no wrong, for they’re for everlasting a looking and 
a-spying at us—and I see that daughter of theirn come to the 
third story back and lift the shade for half a minute; and Miss 
Nell, as sure as you sit there, it is all crossed with iron bars, 
like a menagerie.” 

“The window covered with bars?” repeated Nell. “Oh! I 
think you must be mistaken; if there were bars we should see 
them outside the blinds.” 

* That ’s it! that is just it! You see, they ’re all crazy, and 
they have to be locked in that way; but they don’t want folks 
to know it, so they put their curtains between the bars and 
the windows, so as to hide it.” 

‘‘ There must be a child in the house,” said I, endeavoring 
to be perfectly calm, and even indifferent. ‘It was the nursery 
you noticed, Ann Maria, and you know we often protect such 
places in that way.” 

Ann Maria took the explanation ill. She sniffed derisively 
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and tossed her head. “I had a second cousin who was head 
nuss in a lunaty asylum,” she remarked, “and them bars ain’t 
to keep no baby in, as she would tell you if she see ’em. 
Why, they looks more like things on a wild beast’s cage than 
anything I can think of else.” 

“ Troth, I would not wondher if they had them there,” said 
Judy. “I heard something like a roar onct, and the whole 
family have a quare look, as if they were scart out of their 
wits at something.” 

We heard Jane’s step in the hall outside. 

“There, there!’’ cried Nell, in a suppressed tone; “do 
not, for your life, let your mistress hear you talk in this fool. 
ish way. She is delicate and nervous, you know, and what 
only serves to amuse us would distress her.” 

So saying, she pretended to be telling them something 
about the arrangements of the furniture when Cousin Jane just 
came in, and, assuming a cheerful air, dismissed them all with 
a warning look. 

“Serves to amuse us!” I repeated her words to myself, 
but failed to find their applicability; for I could not discover 
such a sensation even distantly connected with our lonely 
household and our queer neighbors; and to add to the dole- 
fulness of our position, Jane had come to say that she really 
believed she was sick. 

She confessed to feeling rather miserable for a day or two 
past, but a visitation in the form of chills had come upon her 
that morning, followed by a low but decided fever; so that 
she could no longer conceal her sufferings, and meant to give 
up and go to bed. Of course we had known it would come 
to this. She had gone on moping and crying secretly ever 
since John left, and this was the natural consequence, and 
only what might have been expected. 

““T should not mind it so much,” faltered Jane, “ but all my 
sewing, that I meant to do so nicely, is cut out and basted; 
yet I do not feel as if I could hold a needle in my fingers if 
a fortune was to be won by it.” 

Nell and I promised eagerly to do it all, and induced her 
to lie down and let us call the doctor for advice. 

That was an odd way of Jane’s; she never felt sick with- 
out calling up a host of neglected duties to prey on her mind 
and make her worse. We knew, even before the doctor told 
us so, that she was extremely nervous, and needed entire rest 
and cheerful surroundings more than medicine. Yet he gave 
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her some, and, whatever it was, the effect it produced was 
leep—sleep of such a decided character that she seemed to 
sink into it as if she never meant to rise and come to the 
urface of the waking-day world any more. 

We sat in the sewing-room and did our best with the cut- 
sut and basted work. It was late; Judy and Ann Maria had 
retired, and we only waited to see if Jane would rouse in time 
for a second dose before we followed their example. Nell 
proposed lying on the soft sofa beside her bed, while I slept 
in the back room. Jane lay in such a deep sleep that she did 
not stir in the least, and you could not tell that she was 
breathing until you stopped and listened. It grew oppressively 
silent all over the house; it was quiet enough at the best of 
times, but tonight it was positively awful. Nell made spas- 
modic efforts to be conversational and agreeable, so I knew 
she was feeling nervous and frightened. I tried hard to be 
careless and merry, and signally failed. We had talked of the 
hitherto unfailing theme, our trip abroad, and discovered it to 
be without a charm. The truth is, we were both trying not 
to think of those horrid discoveries of ours—the funeral wreath 
and the ghastly picture—and I knew, and so did she, that 
there was no other subject in our minds all the time. 

“Dear me!” said Nell, pretending to ruminate and look in- 
terested in the recollection, “it is next month that Mollie Denis 
meant to be married. I wonder if she will come to town and 
do her shopping.” 

“Tt would be a relief to have such a gay creature here, 
would n’t it?” I hinted. 

Nell drew a sigh of inexpressible longing. ‘ Oh,” she said, 
“don’t I wish I could hear her laugh! It would startle the 
shadows in this dreary new house.” 

Yes, that was the vexation; had it been an old house one 
would not have minded a shade of gloom more or less, for it 
would have been in character; but in a fresh, strangely modern 
dwelling, all shining red and white, there could be no pro- 
priety in mysterious horrors and haunting terrors. 

Just as I came to this conclusion and, feeling a little nerved 
by it, determined to shake off the oppressive shadows that 
weighed me down, I heard a faint sound like the turning of a 
screw. Nell started and laid her hand on my arm with a quick, 
tight grasp. The sound lasted quite a little while, and ended 
with a dreadful click, like the final turn of a screw in a coffin lid! 

Yes, that was what it reminded me of, and by a miserable 
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fatality I saw that Nell shared the thought. Her hold tight- 
ened and she drew a gasping breath. Something like a foot- 
fall, but very soft and almost noiseless, followed and grew more 
distinct every moment, for it was coming towards us. The 
door stood a little way open and a faint light glimmered in 
the hall outside; our terrified eyes turned in that direction 
and beheld the outline of something white moving cautiously 
along among the shadows. It was a man—the man, the pro- 
prietor of the funeral wreath—and he seemed gliding through 
the air directly towards us—no doubt come to avenge its dese. 
cration and demand it back. 

Nell opened her lips as if to shriek, but no sound left 
them; and, stretching her hands out to ward off the terrible 
presence that still kept advancing towards us, she fell down in 
a heap on the carpet, leaving me to face the horror alone. It 
entered the room and seemed to go toward a writing-desk in 
the corner—a large affair, with a case of books above it, that 
was kept locked and never used by any of us—according to a 
promise exacted by the agent. 

I think I spoke to this fearful apparition, for I remember 
the sound of my own voice as I faintly whispered, “‘ She put it 
in the loft,” meanly desiring to save myself and implicate the 
insensible Nell; but I could not make a tone higher than a 
shrill whisper, and my heart seemed to cease beating and to 
swell with an awful throb that smothered my breath and turned 
my body to ice. 

And yet the apparition appeared totally indifferent to us 
both—I could not but be aware of that, even in the midst of 
my fear—and, having stood a silent moment or two beside the 
secretary, it turned and seemed to disappear in the shadows of 
Jane’s bed-chamber. 

As soon as it got out of sight I got back my breath and 
scrambled onto my feet. I believe I had followed Nell on the 
carpet, and found myself behind an easy-chair as a sort of bar- 
ricade against the wandering spirit’s nearer approach; my cou- 
sin becoming suddenly conscious at the same moment. 

“Has it gone?” she asked; and I hope my eyes were 
not quite so wild or my face so entirely white as hers. 

“Tt went into Jane’s room,” I replied in a whisper. And 
in a second Nell’s courage came back, for she loves Jane with 
her whole heart, and, though two years younger, always takes 
a tender elder sister’s care of her. 

“In Jane’s room!” she repeated. ‘“ Ah! what does the ter- 
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ible thing want with her? She did not touch it.” And she 
ctually seized the sofa pillow as a weapon of defence and fol- 
owed the Ghost. 

It was not there. Jane was sleeping still so very heavily 
hat even our exclamations of wonder and the attempt we made 
» search did not disturb her. 

Yes, we did look for it; but we first waited a little while 
‘o be quite sure if it were gone. You cannot imagine how 
ur courage came back when we knew it was entirely out of 
ight, and we even tried to persuade ourselves that we must 
1ave been dreaming and no dead man had even thought 
if paying us a visit on such a trifling pretext as a funeral 
vreath. 

But we could not quite accomplish that, nor could we feel 
sleepy any more, nor desire to go to bed across the hall in the 
room that belonged to us. 

The first thing we had done on regaining our self-control 
was to lock the door by which the spirit had entered, and our 
search had all been made inside the two rooms. Neither of us 
thought it best to go beyond them; and Nell closed and fast- 
ened the door in Jane’s room, out of which it seemed probable 
the spirit had departed. Then we made both of the apartments 
pretty light—that was because it seemed more cheerful—and sat 
down, our excitement being now subsided, to feel very doleful 
and depressed. 

However, the safest thing we could do was to get out of 
temper, and we fretted and scolded and started at every sound 
until daybreak, and then we fell fast asleep and dreamed most 
uncomfortably. 

I thought we had both found refuge down a trap.door that 
led away under the house to a wide open country, green and 
beautiful, with great moss grown rocks and little glens full of 
wild flowers. Somebody seemed waiting for us here, and led 
us into a little grotto with a stationary washstand and silver 
bell-handle in it ; but just as we were admiring its completeness a 
window was closed and we discovered it to be crossed with 
iron bars that prevented our ever getting out again. Nell 
sprang up in great excitement and beat and rattled at those 
bars so as to shake the very ground beneath our feet. 
Gradually a voice seemed to break through our dream. It 
cried : 

‘Miss Agnes, are ye slapin’, or is it dead ye are? Miss 
Agnes! oh, Miss Agnes! What’s the matter wid ye all?” 
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They were Judy’s tones, and they had evidently reached 
their climax in a wild, shrill scream. 

I sprang up and rubbed my eyes. Oh, what an aching, 
weary creature I felt! And the recollection of the ghostly fig- 
ure made my head reel as I tried to remember just where I 
was and all about it. 

Nell lay across the foot of Jane’s bed, and both still slum- 
bered profoundly. I opened the door. 

“It is just nine o'clock, miss,” remarked Judy with a re- 
signed air. “I’ve been knocking at this door, when Ann Maria 
gave out, ever since seven. The breakfast’s stone cold, there’s 
two letters come, and a young lady’s in the parlor wid a thravel- 
in’ bag.” 

It was evident from Judy’s manner that she had weighed 
the amount and nature of her communications, and considered 
a desperate calmness best calculated to show them off to their 
fullest effect ; therefore she repeated all these items in a stud- 
ied monotone that told well. 

“Goodness gracious!” I cried. ‘Nine o’clock—letters—a 


” 


young lady! 

“Who is it?” muttered Nell, gathering herself up. 

“Yes, Miss Nell, she said she was an ould friend, and that 
she would not disturb ye for the world, but could jist sit be 
the parlor winda and read till ye got up.” Judy drew a card 
out of her pocket. “ That’s her name,” she continued; “ an’ 
as she has been waitin’ so long for her breakfast, she may be 
famished by this time.” 

“Why, Nell, it’s Mollie Denis!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, I am 
so glad!” And turning into the next room, I washed my sleepy 
face and brushed my tumbled hair with all the eager haste I 


could. 
Nell followed me in a few moments and shut the door care- 


fully. 

“‘T have been thinking we had better keep our secret, dear,” 
she said with quite a pathetic pity expressed in her voice for 
herself and me. ‘I know it is awful, but we can do nothing 
till my father comes, and now we are four; and Mollie is so 
lively it will not be so bad, you know.” 

“That is true, and Jane would be so terribly alarmed.” 

“Yes. She is awake and reading her letters. John is safe 
and well, and papa says the work goes on finely at Low- 
ville. She will be soon well, of course, and to tell her about 
that terrible thing last night would only set her off again.” 
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You could not possibly be dull where Mollie was; she 
was not at all wild or loud or rollicking, like some lively 
‘irls are; she was only quietly and irresistibly droll, and saw 
the funny side of everything at a first glance. It was no 
cflort with her—it was simply her nature to amuse; and so we 
all sat down to breakfast together. It was almost noon; a 
stranger would have looked on us as a family of gay-spirited 
people. 

Of course Jane got well as soon as she read John’s letter; 
and Mollie told her she would ask her matronly advice on 
many housekeeping points, which made her feel important and 
delighted, because, though Jane never did anything about the 
domestic affairs, she was greatly flattered to be considered com- 
petent in all such respects. We had never seen Mollie’s lover ; 
he lived in the city, and she had met him while visiting her 
aunt. He was a dear, good fellow, she told me, but rather sor- 
rowful just then, having lost a loved brother that the whole 
family looked up to and reverenced. The reason she was to 
be married on the sixteenth of the following month was that 
her lover’s family would see no one for the first year of their 
mourning—which would expire on the first—and they needed 
a fortnight to be able to bring themselves to bear the moder- 
ate glimpse of gayety which a private wedding, with no stran- 
gers present, made necessary. 

“They came to see me when I was at Aunt Susan’s,” said 
Mollie, ‘‘and they seemed nice, good, sepulchral sort of people, 
with smiles like a bit of gilding on a tombstone and manners 
as set as little flower-borders around graves. George is not so 
melancholy as the rest, so you need not look so sympathizing. 
He has rather caught their ways, and he sincerely mourns 
his brother’s loss, but he caz laugh—I heard him before we set 
the day. 

“Then you have never visited them?” said Jane with a 
glance of surprise. She had gone to John’s home with Nell 
and stayed a month among his people before she was married, 
so she considered it odd that any one else should venture on 
matrimony without that initiatory step. 

“ Not yet,” confessed Mollie. “I am afraid they would be 
shocked by my good spirits if I did; so George thought it 
better to wait till that awful year of gloom was past, and then 
his family could conscientiously welcome me.” 

“Do they live in this part of the town?” asked Nell. 

“T cannot tell, really. I never learned the streets, and al- 
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ways address George at his office. When we get the important 
shopping over, I’ll tell him that I am here, and I shall be 
glad to have you see and like him” 

““Which we will be sure to do,” said Nell confidently; and 
having become quite enlivened by our increased number, we 
began laying plans for home pleasures and quiet enjoyment 
of Mollie’s visit during the next few days, almost forgetful of 
the terrible skeleton that was hid in our closet. 

But twilight brought a reminder in the person of Ann Maria, 
who came flying into the sitting-room with a white face and 
round eyes, and no ceremony whatever. 

“OQ Miss Agnes! there’s an awful thing in the loft! I 
went up to put away Mr. Jack’s fishing-net, and I saw two 
eyes like living coals looking down at me; so I dropped it 
and ran for my life!” 

Nell turned pale, and I gasped for breath. 

“Come for that fearful wreath again,” I thought; but a 
large, comfortable-looking cat wound slowly down the stairs, 
and passing out of the back entry, went over the fence in a 
dignified, leisurely way that established her respectability and 
mortality. 

“That’s a real cat, I think,” said Jane timidly. She in- 
clined to the spiritual view, and was already quite alarmed. 

“Of course it is,” said Mollie, and it was then she saw it. 

“It looked a heap wilder than that,” protested Ann Maria, 
“and bigger, and more frightfuller every way.” 

“‘ Still that was it,”’ said Nell with decision, and so dismissed 
the case. 

“‘But how did it get into our loft?” she said to me after- 
ward. “O Agnes! I cannot bear to think of that sight last 
night, and I wish you would just write to father and tell him 
aii.” 

She had expressly forbidden me doing this while daylight 
lasted, but now that night was coming on it seemed a differ- 
ent thing. 

“I think it would be nice to all sleep in these two con- 
necting rooms,’’ she said, later in the evening. 

“It is so cheerful to talk till you fall asleep.” 

‘‘What an idea, Nell!” said unconscious Jane. “ You used 
to say it bored you to hear people talking all the time you 
were trying to doze off.”’ 

‘* Yes, that was when the conversation consisted of little 
screams and inquiries, such as, ‘ What’s that ?’ ‘Oh listen, Nell!’ 
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or, ‘Do you hear that queer sound?’ That’s your style, you 
iknow; and you have another way of keeping alive the interest 
by giving me little terrified pinches whenever you hear a 
sound, that ruins my temper and makes my arms black and 
blue.” 

Jane laughed; she felt so happy about hearing from John 
that she had forgotten all her fears, and positively denied ever 
having felt them. 

As we went upto bed she glanced up the third-story stairs. 

‘‘There’s the closet door ajar,’ she said, in a dismayed 
tone of voice; “the agent said it was to be kept locked, and 
that rummaging thing, Judy, has gone and found a key for it.” 

‘‘Why, Jane, what new discoveries you are making about 
that agent! Every day some fresh instruction, till it really 
seems as if the house is not ours at all. I will go and fasten 
the door.” And Nell ran up to attend to it, calling out as 
she went, “you stay there and wait for me, please.” 

But no key was to be found, and she had to leave it just 
as it was. 

She carried her point about the bed arrangements, and we 
all four slept in the two communicating rooms. Jane claimed 
Mollie, and we two frightened ones were left together. 

“ Why, what a blaze of gas you have in your room,” com- 
plained Jane; “you'll heat it up directly.” 

‘‘One can’t get undressed in the dark,” said Nell. 

“And only see: she’s locking her door!” cried Mollie. 
“Oh, what an old-maidish trick on a warm summer night!” 

Nell turned the key again and set it open. 

““What could I have been thinking of ?” she said, laughing. 

I could have told her easily, but I only watched the shadows 
on the wall outside, and trembled secretly at every fancied 
sound. 

I resolved to remain awake and watch, and began a length- 
ened conversation with a view to induce Mollie to a like course; 
but I felt my words becoming too burdensome to lift into 
utterance. Great gaps seemed to stretch between me and the 
rest, and I kept sinking into wells, and bringing myself to the 
top again with a painful jerk. Then I had a long, pleasant 
blank that was empty of care and trouble, and fear of ghostly 
things. 

Suddenly it was filled with a ringing cry of alarm, and a 
sharp consciousness, confused and painful, was thrust upon me. 
I sat up and saw Jane and Mollie, and Nell all on the floor 
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together; Jane keeping up her cries of terror, and they two 
looking about them in every direction, without seeming suffi- 
ciently composed to see anything clearly. 

“ The robber!” cried Jane—‘‘the dreadful robber! I saw 
him come in at the door and he tried to open the desk that 
the agent was so particular about; and now he is in the dining- 
room collecting the silver.” 

Mollie ran quickly and closed and bolted the doors that led 
into the hall. 

“If it was a robber we are safe now,” she said. “ Tell us 
what he looked like, Jane.” 

“He was fearful,” said Jane to begin with, determined to 
see everything in its worst light. ‘“‘He had dreadfully fixed 
eyes, and his face was pale—chalked over to frighten us, I 
suppose. He had left his shoes down-stairs, and had no coat on.” 

“Let us make an alarm from the front window,” said 
Mollie. 

“It is no use,” said Nell desperately; “it is not a robber; 
it only wants its own, and Agnes knows it.” 

“What do you mean?”’ asked Jane, aghast. ‘Do you think 
we have anything belonging to the wretch?” 

“Oh, don’t mention it!’ said Nell, shuddering. She sat 
down and hid her face in her hands, really overcome with our 
miserable position. 

“Let us call a policeman to search the house,” insisted 
Mollie. “ Aunt Susan always said it was the safest way.” 

“There are things beyond the control of the force,” mut- 
tered Nell; and so we all sat shivering with fear and bewil- 
dered with conflicting thoughts till the summer dawn came to 
relieve us of our horror. Then we four searched the house 
and found there was not a pin missing. 

‘““We are a set of fools,’ said Mollie, as we concluded our 
investigation. ‘ Jane dreamed it all, and we helped her to be 
alarmed at the recollection.” 

“‘No, but I did see the man,” persisted Jane. “I couldn’t 
get asleep right—I suspect it was because I took a powder 
the night before—and I was just as wide awake as I am now 
when he came prowling in.” 

“ Stalking, you mean.” 

“Yes, Nell, that is more like it; but I knew he had come 
to prowl and steal, and so I could see through his tricks of 
walking so straight and stiff and keeping his eyes fixed as if 
he were dead.” 
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“What shall we do?” asked Nell, whose desperation grew 
‘ntense at every word her sister uttered. 

“We can keep the girls up to-night for company,” sug- 
rested I. 

“To help us to be more frightened,” said Mollie. ‘‘ What- 
‘ver it is, it knows how to get in mysteriously, for there’s not 

bolt drawn nor key turned in the house. I believe it’s a 
-pirit, and I am going to watch for it myself to-night.” 

“ Alone?” we asked all together. 

““Why no,” confessed Mollie, laughing. “I intend to send 
for George, with your permission. I meant to wait a week, and 
let it get a little nearer the end of the season of mourning; 
but as your stock of male relatives are all gone, and men being 
at a premium, I think it a good time to bring mine forward. 
He is not afraid of ghosts I know, and he is one of those quiet, 
sensible men who ought to have some courage.” 

We all began to be much interested in Mollie’s lover, and 
again Nell postponed writing for her father; for, as she said, it 
would give him trouble and make him very captious if he could 
discover no cause for her alarm. 

“ A man in the house is all we want, Agnes; and we must 
be as agreeable to Mollie’s lover as possible, so as to betray 
him into late hours, and to frighten that horrid thing off with 
our merriment and good spirits, and the pretence of having a 
protector with us.” 

Just as we sat down fo tea that evening, rather flushed with 
the expectation of a pleasant change, Jack and uncle dashed 
in among us in high spirits, and it came out that the birch- 
canoe party had found rowing and poling such hard work that 
a little of it satisfied them, and they changed their plans into 
a walking tour. Jack, being away far enough from home to be 
sociable with those he met, discovered among the tourists just 
the kind of man uncle needed in his factory-work—a univer- 
sal genius who held the key of mechanical invention between 
his handy thumb and forefinger. He had secured this prize 
and carried him down to the mills, where uncle received him 
like a deliverer from a mass of confused responsibilities. 

Both uncle and Jack were in excellent spirits, and we all 
grew gay and hilarious, quite forgetting our late depression, 
and meanly undervaluing the coming knight we had counted 
on so largely an hour before. 

It was rather late when he came, and Mollie had been 
talking so amusingly with Jack that I am afraid the most of 
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us had forgotten all about her lover. Ann Maria, much flushec 
with the abundance of the article on hand, announced rathe: 
lamely : 

“A gentleman, miss’; and Jane stepped forward, so did 
Nell, so did I. 

With one accord we all three started back and uttered thre« 
distinct sounds. 

“The robber!’’ screamed Jane, with quite a little yell. 

“The dead man!” murmured Nell. 

“Come for his wreath!” added I. 

Yes, there he was, the haunting spirit, whose dreadful 
presence had filled us with terror and nameless distress, actually 
arrayed in evening dress and walking into our parlor. 

Was that all? No; behind him came the sad-eyed lady 
whom we had seen from our windows, and her equally mourn. 
ful daughter, followed up by a comfortable-looking, plump, 
rosy-faced old man, who seemed determined to be jolly, though 
he evidently had a hard time carrying out the idea. 

“The family from next door,” murmured Jane faintly, 
evidently giving way before such a combined pressure of cir- 
cumstances. 

“We had expected to do ourselves this honor somewhat 
later,” began the elder lady, in a voice as regular and mono- 
tonous as a passing bell. ‘“ The deep shadow that has obscured 
our lives is not yet shifted, but the approaching duty of a new 
connection has led us to waive for awhile the luxury of seclu- 
sion and anticipate time a little.” 

She then solemnly kissed Mollie and shook hands with 
us all. 

Her daughter followed in just the same manner, with a more 
timid spirit; but the old gentleman rubbed his hands briskly, 
and made several bows in different directions. 

“Glad to see you all,” he said in a series of cheery jerks; 
“happy to greet neighbors and family connections at the same 
time. Pleasant, very pleasant; sorry to say we’re all rather 
down—lost our eldest—fine fellow—the image of George here ; 
great blow, but must be borne.” Here he rubbed his hands 
with increased energy, and seemed to feel that we now knew 
his family history, and there was nothing left to do but be 
comfortable. 

But the dreadful young man! Mollie had gone to his side 
instantly, and looked sharply at us all as we uttered our im- 
pressible exclamations. But he only gazed in astonishment 
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around him, and then seemed to seek his mother’s eye for 
counsel and direction. 

“Oh! what is it?” she asked. She was so full of her own 
systematized sorrow that she had not noticed our dismay. 

Nell tried hard to overcome her doubt, astonishment, and 
shrinking repugnance, and speak reasonably; all I could do 
was to hold my tongue, but Jane did not even do that. 

“ Papa, he frightened us all out of our wits—indeed he did. 
Of course I know now he is no robber, because Mollie Denis 
could n’t be engaged to such a character; but I know John 
would object to it, and it really was alarming—” 

“Object to what, Jane? Be intelligible.’ But uncle re- 
quired too much of my poor confused little cousin. 

Nell did better. “We have certainly seen Mr. Millard in 
here,” she said, trying to be very composed. “It was impos- 
sible to hide our feelings on recognizing him, and it is due to 
you all to make an explanation.” 

So she told about the figure we had seen, not particulariz- 
ing the night-dress, but Mollie’s lover grew white and red, 
and stammered without uttering anything we could under- 
stand. 

His stern and solemn mother glowered at us, but his agreea- 
ble father burst out laughing. 

“Yes, follow my example,” he entreated ; “it isthe only way 
we can come to a really clear conclusion. The poor lad walks 
in his sleep, and somebody has opened that staircase door that 
I wanted built up when Harold died; but our people promised 
his widow, who believed in making a treasure of her gloom, 
to leave everything just as it was, to make her miserable again 
when she comes back from abroad next year. And so it had 
to remain. It was locked on your side, and I did not know 
that there was a key to be found.” 

I looked at Nell, and she at me; we both drew a long 
breath. 

‘“‘ There was a funeral wreath,” said I. 

“There was! there was!” cried the bereaved mother in a 
harmonious groan; ‘we meant to have it preserved, but it was 
mislaid. Our lost Harold was the last to use that door; it 
was made for him and his brother to consult about their studies 
and communicate, without the formality of leaving the house 
on either side. They were deeply attached and singularly alike 
in everything.” 

“It shall be closed up,” cried Mr. Millard, senior, decidedly ; 
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but his son only kept changing color like a chameleon, and 
looking at his boots. 

“T can give you the wreath; I found it,” said Nell. ‘ Sx 
we did your great cat, who came down from the loft to day 
and startled us all.” 

“Oh, it will be an unspeakable pleasure!” said the elde: 
woman with unction; and she added: ‘ The lofts connect; in. 
deed, the whole house was built so that our tender intercours« 
could be kept up easily.”’ 

“T am sorry our poor George gave you any uneasiness,” 
whispered his sister. “He always dreaded that he would go 
out in his night-dress; but we feared he would walk from the 
window, and so we had it barred.” 

Mollie laughed. She had been looking from one to the 
other, and trying to stifle the inclination, but it would not be 
repressed. Uncle’s amazement, Jack’s bewilderment, Jane's 
propriety, and her future mother-in-law’s solemn woe, all mixed 
together and crowned with her lover’s abashed dejection, and 
his father’s desire to make it all pleasant, were too much for 
her; she began a smothered titter, which swelled into a full- 
grown laugh, in which most of us joined. 

“Please don’t speak of it again,” she said when she got her 
breath. “ What overcomes me is, that I sent for him as a 
valiant knight to protect and succor us lonely damsels, and 
find that he has been the cause of all the mischief.” 

“ Unintentionally, unintentionally!” murmured her adorer 
faintly, which was the first successful attempt he had made to 
break the silence; and though Mollie called him a courageous 
fellow, I never saw a more cowardly face than his whenever 
he met our eyes. 

“I thought he looked plumper than the photograph,” whis- 
pered Nell, ‘even when I believed him to be a spirit.” 

“Yes, so did I; but they must improve in the other world, 
you know,” I replied; “and the likeness is astonishing.” 

It was hard work to make the somnambulist at ease, but 
we felt we should soon learn to like him as a legitimate ac- 
quaintance, particularly as his father declared the door should 
be built up at once to prevent any ghostly intimacy. 








TO ROBERT SONCHWELL, IRARTYR, JESHIC, ARD POET. 


Great soul, crowned victor over Life and Death, 

Who ran the measure of thy bitter race, 

Girt in the invulnerable armor of God’s srace, 
bis Love, thy sword, that all things conquereth, 
Chy memory comes upon me like the breath 

Of incense that doth speedily efface 

All carth-born thoughts, all vain {ambitions base, 
And in my heart deeds valorous whispereth. 
Poet and Priest and Martyr, three in one— 

A perfect one—a poem in God’s sisht 

Frausht with ineffable music, and a lisht 
Celestial, beyond light of star or sun, 

Be thou mine unforsotten paragon, 

And my vain feet shall ever step aright. 


JOSEPH F, CASHMAN. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


BY ANNA BLANCHE McGILL. 


=52;UST now in Buffalo Pan-American is the name to 
conjure with. Despite illuminations, the burst- 
ing of bombs, and other noisy pyrotechnics 
making night hideous in honor of rival political 

Ae candidates, the fact stands that the presidential 
election itself is of secondary moment in the minds of the 
Buffalonians—the Exposition is the prime interest. 

Already in Delaware Park, one of the most beautiful 
suburbs of the Queen City of the Lakes, things are beginning 
to assume an aspect that transports the fancy to the land of 
the Aztecs, and beyond the Isthmus of Panama to the southern 
half of the Western hemisphere whose development, commer- 
cial and otherwise, during the nineteenth century, the Exposi- 
tion will express. 

James G. Blaine is quoted as the originator of the plan to 
bring American countries into closer associations; his princi- 
pal aim being to gain for the United States from the South 
American and Mexican colonies more of those commercial ad- 
vantages at present enjoyed chiefly by Europe. The imports 
of the South American colonies are stupendous; many of 
them, especially various kinds of machinery, are obtained from 
Germany at a cost much greater than they could be supplied 
by the United States. One omniscient observer, who recently 
travelled through an extensive territory south of our bounda- 
ries, tells that the only articles he saw which were made 
in these United States were some Fairbanks scales and a soli- 
tary soda water fountain—the latter being the subject of much 
curiosity and, indeed, suspicion -in the town which claimed the 
distinction of possessing it. There is no question that the 
failure of the South American colonies to come up the Atlan- 
tic for their commerce, instead of continually crossing it, has 
been due to the limitations the protective tariff has put upon 
our trade and to the shortness of our credit-term—so much 
briefer than that of European countries. Too, the recent war 
has left among the Spanish sympathizers an antipathy to us, 
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which the Pan-American promoters hope to remove, as they 
sre also trusting to demonstrate the mutual advantages that 
may accrue to the sister hemispheres from a closer social and 
commercial relation than now exists. 

One of the most artful means to secure the confidence and 
‘ood will of the countries whose co-operation is desired (a 
neans which is also a graceful courtesy) has been the selection 
of the Spanish Renaissance as the dominant architectural style. 
From the present aspect of things, the result will be uniquely 
beautiful and picturesque. Already graceful, stately buildings 
are rising, adorned with entablatures and arabesques, topped 
by domes, towers, and minarets upborne by arcades and colon- 
nades, which with loggias, pavilions, and porticoes, suggest 
Alhambra and the lands of old romance. In a busy corner of 
Delaware Park workmen are transforming North American 
clay and mortar into staff of Latin-American colors—buff, 
green, and red; for the architectural plan is to be emphasized 
by chromatic effects of these colors. The impression produced 
is by no means garish, as only subdued tones are being em- 
ployed; dull red and green in the entablatures, bas-reliefs, 
and on the roofs; buff and old ivory tints in the body of the 
buildings. The fervent jingoists or patriots who resent our 
flying Spanish colors so prematurely after the late belligerent 
relations may perhaps prefer finding the suggestion for the 
tinting in the bow of beauty the sun throws over Buffalo’s 
mirvellous neighbor—-wonderfully-hued Niagara. For after all, 
as the Columbian Exposition was the White City, the Pan- 
American is to be the Rainbow City. In the day-time such a 
color scheme will be achieved by floral decorations, landscape 
gardening, the blue waters of lagoons and canals, the irides.- 
cence of cascades and fountains—by the buildings themselves, 
whose tints will increase in intensity from the Triumphal Arch 
to the Forestry, Horticulture, and Machinery Halls, with their 
warm buffs and terra cottas, till is reached the full resonant 
chord of color struck by the Electric Tower with its white, 
blue, green, and gold. Charles Y. Turner, N.A., has this in- 
teresting color-work in his hands. At night the rainbow effects 
will be continued by floating lights, by two hundred thousand 
electric lamps and their reflections in fountain-jets and lagoons. 
Karl Bitter, who supervised much of the sculpture for the 
World’s Fair, is the director of sculpture. The arrangement of 
medallions, entablatures, and one-hundred and _ twenty-five 
groups of statuary is his inspiration and design. 
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THE BUILDINGS ARE GROUPED TO CREATE THE COURT EFFECTS. 


In harmony with the general architectural plan, the build- 
ings have been placed so that inviting vistas will continually 
gratify the vision. All around the rainbow village will run 
rows of trees, many of them poplars whose green spires seem 
t> bear out the Spanish Renaissance of the structures within ; 
while the buildings themselves will be artistically grouped in 
court-settings likewise accentuating similar outlines. If these 
court-settings realize all their names suggest, they will indeed 
be scenes of beauty. The design for the Court of Lilies is a 
colonnaded basin bordered by roses, dahlias, sweet peas, and 
gladioli, and filled with rare aquatics, Nilumbiums and Victoria 
Regias. This. court, the Court of Cypresses and the Court of 
Fountains, will lie beyond the Triumphal Arch spanning two 
mirror-lakes, and past a spacious esplanade, which will lead on 
either side to the Fair's architectural masterpieces—the 
Machinery and Transportation building and that of the Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts. The entrances to the former are 
crowned with tall, intricately ornamented towers, having open 
lanterns ; the red tile roof extends in broad overhanging eaves. 
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The exhibits in this building will testify to the development 
of machinery from the days of old-fashioned Dutch wind-mills 
to the modern glories of American -wind-engines, and will il- 
lustrate the history of transportation from the age of antique 
coaches and calashes to the present reign of automobiles and 
other horseless carriages. 

The Government, Forestry, and Ethnology buildings, the 
Stadium and Temple of Music, bid fair to be pleasing structures. 
But perhaps the keenest interest will centre in the Electric 
Tower and the Electricity Building, for there the most enor- 
mous power-plant of the world, Niagara, will be fettered to 
contribute five thousand horse-power for utility and decorative 
illumination. The numerical details of the Tower are too im- 
pressive to be tiresome; the height of this lofty monument to 
the genius of Franklin, Edison, and other modern electricians 
is three hundred and twenty-five feet. Its base, sixty feet high, 
will be a solid panel of illuminated vari-colored spray. Above 
this will be several pavilions from which will rise the tower’s 
crown consisting of three stories; the first of. these, an arcaded 
loggia, brilliantly colored and ornamented ; the second, a lofty, 
circular colonnade 
whose pillars, me a CORNER OF THe 
gracefully far 1 STADIUM, 
apart, will stand Ve 
out artistically 
against the sky, 
letting in those 
bits of blue that 
send the imagina- 
tion to Moorish 
minarets or Span- 
ish towers. From 
the centre of this 
colonnade winds a 
spiral stairway 
ending in a domed 
cupola of jewel 
glass on which will 
be poised the oe 
Goddess of Light, we 4 
the dominant ‘aa 
genius of the ex- ito 


position. 
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THE ELECTRIC TOWER WILL BE MADE BEAUTIFUL BY A DISPLAY OF 
IRIDESCENT COLORS. 
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The resources of architecture have been called on to deaden 
aggressive whistles and snorts of locomotives which usually 
disturb the air, and one’s equanimity, in the vicinity of fairs 
ani the like. No one will be aware of the disfiguring presences 
of trains and trolley-cars at the Pan-American, for one of the 
:mphs of the architectural arrangements will be the Propylea, 
1c handsome screen of the railway stations. A massive arch 
be at each end, topped by two open towers. These en- 
trances are to be connected by curving colonnades, wreathed 
in arabesques of growing vines. 

The Mecca of showmen, the Midway, will consist of “ the 
Streets of Mexico,’’ “A Trip to the Moon,” aerial navigation, 
Japanese Tea-Gardens, Ostrich Farms, “ Venice in America,” 
and other attractions—it is to be hoped of a higher tone than 
those demoralizing exhibitions which have been hitherto dis- 
graceful commentaries not only on the individual showmen, 
who selected them to pander to depraved, positively immoral 
taste, but also on the exposition-managements that permitted 
them. 

For the Venetian village a number of pigeons have been 
brought from Venice. Half of the original flock died on the 
voyage across the ocean; some one, tired of the noise of many 
hammers and the drudgery of tedious preparations, makes the 
facetious comment: “And the others wish they too had died 
on the way over.” 

The occasion has moved New York State to magnanimity. 
It is pledged to erect a permanent building ultimately to pass 
into the Buffalo Historical Society’s possession. This marble 
building will be one of the few classic specimens of architecture 
on the grounds. It will stand in the park north of North 
Bay; the design for it is after the Doric, following as far as 
possible the Athenian Parthenon. 

Buffalo may well be proud of the philanthropy of her citi- 
zen, Mr. Albright, who has donated four hundred thousand 
dollars for 'the Art Gallery. This will be virtually a Palace of 
Art which might delight even a Phidias—in fact, Phidias would 
find himself much at home therein, as the structure's proto- 
type is that stately Erectheum which stood on Athen’s acropo- 
lis. The Gallery will be placed on an eminence, approached by 
ample flights of marble stairs and broad terraces adorned with 
floral decoration, fountains, and Greek statuary. Across the 
front of the building and around the sides will run nobly 
columned porticoes, bearing the imagination back to classic days 
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of Zeno and the Academy. William A. Coffin, the American 
painter and art critic, is making the collection of treasures for 
the exhibit, which will consist of paintings and sculptures illus- 
trative of American art. After the Exposition, the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Society will take permanent possession of the beautiful 
building, so appropriate a home for such a society. 

So much for the Exposition, its material structures and the 
reciprocal commercial advantages the 
United States hope, and justly, from ntittenll 
their association with Mexico and — 
South America. But if the spirit of 
this country is willing, there may be 
another enrichment for us, to which 
too little consideration is likely to be 
given—a social and esthetic enrich- 


o 


A VISTA IN THE PARK. 


ment. The Anglo-Saxon, in the self-righteousness of his heart 
and the pride of his increasing power, has of late been wont to 
regard the Latin civilizations with a superior condescension, that 
sees opportunity for helpful propagandism only from his own mag- 
nanimous, munificent side, not recognizing the possibility of re- 
ceiving enlightenment from those civilizations. Now the report 
goes, though we wish to tell it not in Gath, that the Mexicans 
and South Americans prefer commercial association with Ger- 
mans and the French, because American brusquerie and lack 
of courtesy are so obnoxious, even in these business connec- 
tions, to the people who have such ancient and deep-rooted 
legacies of urbanity and courtesy. So, it seems, we must learn 
to mend our manners. ; 
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It has been a custom to regard the people of Mexico as of 
a civilization much inferior to ours, and, likewise, the other 
Latin Americans as ignorant, decadent, and “ priest ridden.” 
As to the first misapprehension, for such it is, the fact of the 
matter is that socially the Mexicans are refined and hospitable ; 
morally, brave, charitable, and peaceful; while intellectually 
they boast achievements of which we have a guilty ignorance. 
Their universities are neither few nor insignificant; their litera. 
ture is rich in fiction, poetry, history, and archzology, while 
their art is so far advanced that their picture, ‘‘ Las Casas,” is 
considered one of the great world-paintings. The oldest art 
school in America is their National School of Fine Arts, which 
is a survivor of the art academy of Fray Pedro, a Franciscan 
monk of 1529. 

As for the Latin-American countries south of the Isthmus, 
neither are they, nationally and artistically, so insignificant as 
might be supposed. It must be remembered they are the heirs 
of two of the most interesting civilizations the world has 
known—that of the Incas and that which followed when Pizarro 
and his companions (by the divine right of discovery) de. 
throned and replaced Atualpha, the Inca monarch, taking 
possession of his roomful of gold, and all Peru besides, in the 
name of the Spanish government, whose sway then extended 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same, and 
whose civilization, illustrated by luxurious living and splendor 
of institutions, is yet the delight of romanticists and the won. 
der of historians. Such a civilization the conquerors brought 
with them, so the American Eldorado became a New Spain, 
the remnants of whose glory still remain and in a very vital 
condition. With the exception of a few individual cases, like 
the unpardonable cruelty of Pizarro, no effort was made, as in 
our own colonization, to crush, or rather crowd-out, the 
aborigines and other inhabitants. And this, not for the sake 
of drifting from the present theme to historical disquisition, 
but for the sake of showing the state of affairs which now ex- 
ists as a direct and logical result of the policy then employed. 
The early Spanish missionaries insisted on kindness to tlie 
peoples of the new land, who were educated, Christianized, and 
who, in consequence, show an earlier and superior culture to 
that of the tribes we have too long neglected. Many Indians 
and other natives of the Latin Americas have so far advanced 
as to be, socially and intellectually, equals of the Spanish. As 
a testimony to their early civilization, may be taken the fact 
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that a South American bishop was at the Council of Trent 
before Protestantism was released from its swaddling clothes. 
The church has been one of the greatest factors in conserving 
the vital interests of the subjugated races and in improving 
their social condition. 

Higher education in South America has been by no means 
neglected. There are eighteen universities, many of them 
boasting five hundred pupils, and a goodly number of colleges 
and schools of law and medicine. 

In order that the Exposition be, as its name indicates, a 
common gathering ground for the peoples of this entire conti- 
nent, there should be an appreciation of the merits of the 
civilization of Latin America. The same graceful courtesy 
that is extended to the Latins by adopting their styles of 
architecture should be shown in a recognition of their services 
to art, literature, and religion. This spirit may be made mani- 
fest in the Congresses which are always an important accom- 
paniment of expositions. The direction of these Congresses 
should not be permitted to fall into unsympathetic hands. A 
broad-minded liberality, conjoined with an appreciation of what 
the Latin civilization has done for the major part of this con- 
tinent, will make these Congresses great schools of liberal edu- 
cation for us of the United States. 
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BY ANNA COX STEPHENS. 











jf walls are no more prison walls; 
\ Wi | I now can see ’tis sunlight on the casement 
VAR falls ; 
And bars I thought were iron, cold and grim, 
Were only transfixed shadows—something dim— 
That caught their darkness from the soul within. 
Enmesh’d am I in heaven's latticed gold, 
(A sunbeam surely hath no power to hold?) 
From out the glory comes a Voice afar; 
The veil uplifts—the eternal gates unbar. 
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Z25%T is evident enough that reading exercises a most 
/ : : momentous influence on the average modern life. 
fe This being so, and the supply of matter being 
‘4 i nowadays practically inexhaustible, we find that 
a ; people are coming to pay very considerable at- a 
nd ' tention to the choice of profitable books. No one has failed i 
y : to notice the multiplication of select lists, classified catalogues, 
f a essays, and indeed volumes bearing titles such as “The Best 
. : Books,” ** What to Read,” or “ Writers That Have Helped Me.” 
7 : And this sign of a general attempt toward discrimination is a 
: ' guarantee that much waste of time and much useless labor is i 
% ' to be saved by those who will use the experience of their aM 
predecessors. 






Now, it seems not unworthy of comment that this concern 
about choosing the best books is not manifested equally in all 
provinces of literature. Discrimination is so evident a blessing 
that one is anxious to see it widely extended. Neither is 
there any reason to believe it less necessary or less profitable 
in one department of reading than in another. Considering, 
then, what part religion plays in a human life, and of what in- 
tense importance to the soul is healthy spiritual growth, we 
are tempted to regard as a crying evil any prevalence of care- i 
lessness in the choice of spiritual.books. That readers—espe- ae 
cially the young reader--should be carefully warned against : 
the poisonous fiction circulating among us so freely is no doubt 
most desirable; but is there a lesser reason for wishing that 
readers—and again, especially the young reader—were supplied 
with the purest spiritual nutfiment provided by the noblest 
minds of all ages and countries? 

















IN DEEPER VEINS OFTEN THE RICHEST ORE IS FOUND. 






An early familiarity with writings of this sort will in many 
instances be the introduction to a life of highest endeavor, 
and the suggestions found in these books will flash a welcome 
light upon a pathway that countless souls have vainly longed 







* A Book of Spirituil Instruction. By Blosius. Translated from the Latin by Bertrand 
A, Wilberforce, of the Order of St. Dominic. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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to tread. This holds good of every human being ready to pu: 
sue intelligently the great end of human existence; it is mor. 
emphatically true of those children of the Faith who are wil! 
ing to avail themselves of their right to use the preciou 
heirlooms, accumulated for them through long ages in mos 
abundant measure. For not simply the examples of the saint: 
our ancestors, but their teachings as well, are bequeathed t 
us. Not only the guiding hand and the cheering smile o 
these conquerors of the world, but their thoughts and word 
too, reach us across the lapse of centuries, and we find our 
selves thrilled by the inspiring whisper of some far-away voice 
echoing out from the pages of a treatise penned, perhaps 
before America was discovered, or even before the Roman 
Empire fell, and, despite queer phrase and unaccustomed 
accent, impressing us with the burden of a message apt to 
lead men onward now, as it did of old. 


A LITERATURE OF THE LOVE OF GOD. 


To those who appreciate the privileges of this larger Com- 
munion of Saints it is needless to insist upon the precious 
boon of wellchosen spiritual writings. They realize at what 
small cost they may enter into the fruits of others’ labors, and 
profit by kinship with a countless host of sainted men and 
women. But to others the real fascination exercised by good 
spiritual books remains unknown. There has not yet come to 
them the deep joy of constant and intimate familiarity with 
the souls of saints; they still are strangers to the sweet de- 
light of penetrating into the secrets of God’s intercourse with 
men and learning from the masters of this art the way to ad- 
vance towards proficiency. We say the charm of spiritual 
reading is unknown; perhaps for some the very possibility of 
its practice is a secret. They do not understand that there is 
a literature of the love of God as well as of romance; that 
there are helps for the cultivation of progress in spiritual things 
just as in the domain of letters, philosophy, and art; that some 
of the great masterpieces of the world’s literature are at the 
same time hand-books in the science of the saints, and that 
whoso will may revel to his heart’s content in an exhaustless 
and infinitely varied store of productions bequeathed to us by 
the consummate artists of the spiritual life. Similarly, not 
few remain oblivious of the fact that even their very neighbor: 
avail themselves of these privileges, that friends and acquaint 
ances, as well as strangers, are drinking deep at this sacred 
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fountain, and, wondering how anybody can find pious books of 
absorbing interest, they go through life careless of their birth- 
‘ight, blind to their choicest opportunities, never tasting the 
delights that thousands and tens of thousands have found to 
be so precious and yet so easy of attainment. It seems well- 
nigh incredible, and yet it is an ascertained fact, that there 
exist among us people of education, refinement, and noble in- 
tincts for whom the Bible is a sealed book and A Kempis an 
unfamiliar author; though it is but fair to say that at least 
seme little cultivation of spiritual reading is a very common 
practice among our people. 


A PRUDENT SELECTION A NECESSITY. 


Perhaps no one needs to be convinced that in the use of 
spiritual books choice is everything. First of all, they are count- 
less and a selection of some sort is an evident necessity. 
Again, as most of us no doubt have experienced, disappoint- 
ment, and even disgust, may come from the reading of a book 
composed with the obvious intention of elevating the mind to 
things high and holy. And this misfortune, in some instances, 
may be quite unavoidable, even though we are doing our best 
to follow the bidding of Zhe /mitation and “read with humility, 
simplicity, and faith.’”* Moreover, it is undoubtedly true that 
some volumes are calculated to harm rather than help certain 
souls. This may be the case for various reasons. It is al- 
together possible, for instance, that the author’s point of view 
may be unknown or unrealized by the reader, and that advice 
intended for the cloister may be put into practice within a 
household circle, causing infinite discomfort and issuing in 
general spiritual hurt. Or, it may happen, again, that the very 
language of a lofty writer may be so grossly misunderstood as 
to mystify and deceive, thus giving rise to habits of thought 
neither healthy nor true. Another danger may come from the 
use by certain authors of statements or methods so distasteful 
to some readers as, to cause their minds to react with consider- 
able violence, and thus to distort their whole conception of 
spiritual realities. Yet another consideration is that, lacking 
guidance, many a reader may never happen to get hold of the 
true masterpieces, either because these precious jewels lie con- 
cealed. in “the dark, unfathomed caves” of libraries, or else 
secause on account of some minor blemishes they are too 
ininviting to be given careful scrutiny. 


* Imitation, i 5. 
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A GUIDE TO THE BEST IS A DESIDERATUM. 


All these facts make it a matter of special regret that in 
these days of time-saving and labor-minimizing inventions so 
little has been done to enable the lover of spiritual books to 
gain a good acquaintance with the literature at disposal, that 
among the published “ lists,” “ suggestions,” ‘ courses,” “ librar- 
ies,” and “catalogues” such small attention has been paid to 
this very real need of a most numerous, intelligent, and deserv- 
ing class of readers. For it oftentimes happens that even those 
Catholics who should be well equipped with information on these 
matters can offer but the scantiest help to the inquirer. The 
time, then, has come when we should look around and discover 
whose fault it is that our literary treasures of spiritual teach- 
ing remain to so great an extent unloved, and even unknown. 

This does not imply that at present spiritual books are hard 
to obtain. Every Catholic library and every ecclesiastical book- 
store contains more devotional works than could be read in an 
ordinary life-time. But the question is, are the dest books known 
and used? What information is obtainable as to the classifica- 
tion and value of spiritual works? Who has decided that those 
most conspicuously present are preferable to the countless 
thousands of unpublished, untranslated, or out-of print volumes 
that form an integral part of the Catholic’s heritage? Where 
can the reader obtain advice and aid for choosing the very 
finest spiritual books ever produced in any land or epoch? 
One may say these interrogations are without point, since the 
present supply is so abundant. But “there be books and 
books.” The views now prevalent favor the presentation and 
hearing of every claim to excellence, and “those who know” 
owe it to the public to open up all impassable avenues. If 
this clear duty be not performed, our people will remain de- 
frauded of their own, or—what is a less misfortune though a 
greater shame—Protestants will become the pioneers in voyages 
of discovery into our “old possessions.” 

It would be interesting—or rather, perhaps, discouraging 
—to ascertain how much people know about the History of 
Spiritual Literature. Even those who represent our best in 
the line of intelligence, taste, and general education, those 
who manifest an undoubted love of things spiritual and who 
cherish a good spiritual book as a priceless treasure—even these, 
we may say, know scarcely the alphabet of this language. Now, 
it is not to be maintained for a moment that wide acquaintance 
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with spiritual authors is either a guarantee or a necessity of 
spiritual excellence. But it does seem pitiable that this “age of 
the press’? cannot be made familiar with God’s gifts to his 
church in the line of spiritual instruction; it does strike one 
as regrettable that the power which has been yoked to the 
service of science, letters, and controversy should not be made 
to do its utmost in the cause we are pleading for. That much 
has been done already, we admit—nay, we maintain; that all 
has not been done, few would be ready to deny. What we 
should look forward to, then, is the earnest and steady attempt to 
do for the spiritual literature of Catholicity what has been done 
for even the dialects, fables, and folk-songs of nearly every 
nation in Europe. 

It is to be presumed that no one will imagine this hope is 
cherished through any pretence of possessing a “scientific 
spirit,” or through a mere partisan zeal for the fame of our 
progenitors in the Faith. Neither is it because of any lack of 
activity among spiritual authors of the present day. But if St. 
Bernard could say to his contemporaries, ‘We are but 
pygmies seated upon the shoulders of giants,” what shall be 
our own comment when we contrast the achievements of to day 
with those of past epochs? Let none of us be the puny- 
spirited /audator temporis acti, for we cannot help seeing that 
in many respects our century has improved upon the achieve- 
ments of the past: but let us all realize likewise that in 
the matter now under consideration we have much to learn 
from voices that are still, and that the original work of ten 
thousand latter-day scribes is but a poor substitute for the 
neglected productions of immortal genius. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO SPIRITUAL LORE. 


It is good that we possess such writings as those of New- 
man and Dalgairns, Manning and Faber, Grou, Caussade, and 
Lallemant. It is a further good, however, that beside these we 
have a great multitude of other writers that no man may num- 
ber, out of every nation and tribe and people and tongue. 
Almost since the beginning instructions on the spiritual life 
have been passed on from master to disciple with astonishing 
care and fulness. So for our enlightenment we have the 
teaching given by the Fathers of the Desert to the young 
monks gathered about to imbibe the wisdom of the ancients: 
Ephrem, Macarius, Cassian, Nilus will speak to Christians of this 
day as they did to their listeners in the Syrian desert or on 
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the banks of the Nile so many centuries ago. All the 
many Fathers of the Church, Eastern and Western, likewise 
have carefully set aside for our good vast, inexhaustible 
stores of spiritual nutriment that they—perhaps the wisest and 
holiest men of all time—drew from the bosom of God and the 
wounded side of Christ. And the doctors and the theologians 
of the Middle Ages, these again have deposited with us an in. 
finite treasure of spiritual teaching, full of a surprising sweet 
ness, for they were as tender and holy as they were wise and 
learned. Great mystics, too, that have flourished in every age and 
land—in the sixteenth century, in the fourteenth, in the twelfth, 
and in the sixth; in England, Spain, Germany, and France, in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa—men and women, bishops, statesmen, 
and missionaries, courtiers and peasants, nuns, theologians, and 
recluses, such as these have added precious contributions to the 
spiritual lore of the Christian Church. Using the others, let 
us not neglect these. Spending a frequent hour in perusing 
the manuals of the various sodalities and confraternities whose 
spirit we would absorb, let us be sure we are also doing our 
utmost to arrive at the essential, eternal, and changeless piety 
that has been the common characteristic of all the saints that 
have ever existed. We read with gratitude such charming and 
helpful recent biographies as Fouard’s Christ and St. Paul, 
Lacordaire’s Saint Mary Magdalene and St. Dominic, Drane’s 
Saint Catherine of Siena, Montalembert’s Saint Elizabeth, Cape- 
celatro’s Saint Philip Neri, Bougaud’s Saint John and Saint Jane 
Frances, Chocarne’s Pere Lacordatre, Monnin’s Curé d’ Ars, and 
Elliott's Father Hecker; but let us look to it that we assimi- 
late, likewise, those older. lessons to be drawn from the stories 
of Paul, Antony, Ammon, Pachomius, Moses, Thais, Stylites, 
and the hosts of other sainted souls in whose quickening presence 
the ancient deserts blossomed as the rose. If we have on hand 
at present only such scant though delightful records of them 
as are obtainable in Butler’s ZLzves and Hahn Hahn's Fathers 
of the Desert, at least we can help to create a new demand for 
fuller accounts; and we can ask for the publication of such 
teaching as has been bequeathed to us by the many masters 
of spiritual doctrine in all ages, now given over to an unde- 
served oblivion. 


NO CAMPAIGN AGAINST RECENT SPIRITUAL WRITERS. 


Be it well understood we are not agitating for a campaign 
against recent spiritual authors, some of those mentioned above 
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aving done more for the cause of high spiritual development 
:an can well be estimated. An attempt to discredit the 
.odern ascetical writers as such would be mere folly. But we 
,ust declare with regard to them, in the first place, that good 
ies are relatively few; in the second place, that the mass of 
1em represent a comparatively new temper of mind, and, in 
ie third place, that in any event the older writers have an in- 
sjienable right to live. Most of us have heard St. Philip Neri’s 
inswer to the question what sort of books he liked best. “I 
prefer,” said he, ‘those wherein the authors’ names begin with 
the letter S”°—meaning, of course, the writings of the Saints. 
Do we realize how few of Saint Philip’s favorite volumes are in 
circulation among us now? Not that to-day we read no books 
whose authors are on the list of canonized saints, but that, ex- 
cepting St. Augustine’s Confessions, with perhaps a few volumes 
from the works of St. Bernard or St. Bonaventure, the modern 
reader can obtain scarcely one of the books which were in 
existence at the time of the good St. Philip. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE OLD AND THE NEW WRITERS CONTRASTED. 


Now, there is a further evil in this deprivation than the 
mere limiting of our choice to a less numerous catalogue. The 
spirit animating a great many modern ascetical writings is quite 
different from that dominating the works that have disappeared. 
In the latter there was greater liberty and simplicity, more in 
sistence on the end, and less specification of means, slighter em. 
phasis of the need of external human direction, and more frequent 
recommendations of attention to divine guidance in the internal 
order. But now method is sometimes developed at the expense 
of freedom, the warning to obey made more common than the 
suggestion to love, and perfection of drill occasionally attained 
by a thorough suppression of individual differences for the 
original existence of which God’s providence was responsible. 
‘A spirit of breadth, a spirit of liberty, that is the Catholic 
spirit,” writes Father Faber, “and it was eminently the badge 
of the old Benedictine ascetics. Modern writers, for the most 
part, have tightened things and have lost by it instead of gain- 
ing.’ This, perhaps, may explain why some authors become 
unpopular among a class of readers very reluctant to suppress 
their own personality, and to resign their liberty of spirit. But 
it is unjust to attribute to spiritual writers ex masse a tendency 
ot this sort, and recourse to the older books will reveal a great 
body of teaching stamped with the Church’s broad seal of 
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approval, and yet amply justifying the use of a sacred liberty 
and the cultivation of the purest and simplest life of love. 
But let us be fair. The abnormal condition existing amon: 
Christians during the last few centuries both caused and justifie:! 
this rigid insistence on rule. In times of rebellion and treachery 
authority can take no chances, and during the fatal dissension: 
of the sixteenth and following centuries the church’s far-.seeing 
wisdom dictated greater insistence upon strict discipline and 
more caution in fostering or permitting a personal initiative which 
might easily lead to license. Still, though most jealous of the 
rights of legitimate authority, we must concede to the above- 
mentioned writer that some have carried the reaction, or rather 
permitted it to carry them, too far, suspecting every display of 
initiative, discouraging all freedom, and relegating into oblivion 
all spiritual doctrine which favored the development of per- 
sonal piety in any but officially and explicitly authorized methcds. 
Father Faber has expressed himself on this point in words 
that leave us clear as to his opinion. ‘ Most certainly,” he 
writes, “ our great defect is the want of liberty of spirit. This 
is the chief reason why the service of love is so comparatively 
rare among Christians. . . . In nine cases out of ten, to 
tell such people (persons living in the world) that they 
must draw up a written rule and keep to it, and that the 
captivity of set times for spiritual drill is their only hope, is 
as good as telling them that persons living in modern society 
must not attempt to lead what is called a devout life. 
How many have given up devotion altogether, because they 
have tried a rule and found they could not keep it? . . 
If spirituality is made dry, it will never wear. It will crack in 
a dozen places in a week, like the skin poncho of a Patagonian. 
There are whole treatises on the spiritual life which 
people living in the world read through, and feel quite hon- 
estly that the method proposed to them is a bondage which it 
would be a simple indiscretion for them to attempt. Every 
young gentleman must be a quasiseminarist, or give up devo- 
tion. Every young lady must be a kind of half nun, without a 
habit, or she may as well cease to attempt to be anything bet- 
ter than all the other young ladies around her. Oh! how all 
this stands in the way of love, of wise love, of such love as 
Jesus would have from every one of us. To turn the world 
into a great lax convent is not the way to further the cause 
of our dearest Lord. . . . The failure of this regimenta’ 
kind of holiness, as well as the idea that no other kind is saf« 
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r solid, comes entirely from the want of liberty of spirit. Now, 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. No one can 
e at all acquainted with the old-fashioned Benedictine schocl 
f spiritual writers without perceiving and admiring the beauti- 
ul liberty of spirit which pervades and possesses their whole 
nind. It is just what we should expect from an Order of such 
natured traditions. It were well if we had more reprints and 


translations of them.” * 


WHO ARE THE OLD BENEDICTINE WRITERS? 


It is back to the old writers, then, that we must turn for the 
strongest sanction of that type of spirituality which promises 
the best results in this latter day world—a goodly lesson on the 
indestructible vitality of the principles of internal personal reli- 
gion. But who are they? and where are their books? St. 
Benedict we have heard of indeed, but what is the old-fashioned 
Benedictine school? We have never been told to read their 
writings, we cannot even imagine how we are to go about 
looking them up. 

True, indeed! So complete is their oo that a well- 
educated Catholic might vainly devote much time to a search 
after writers of the type alluded to by Father Faber. Alas! 
how few of us ever learn even the names of the writers in 
Migne’s imposing array of volumes idealized by Matthew Ar- 
nold’s famous passage into a striking figure of the Church’s 
world-wide Catholicity ! And who realizes the nature of the 
contents of these Latin and Greek treatises? Indeed, a public 
so greedy of translations would not rest satisfied with the pres- 
ent state of things if it came to appreciate the peculiar value 
of dissertations and discourses hidden within those solemn cov- 
ers, or scattered through musty folios, or lying unedited in the 
MSS. of the great libraries of Europe. For these are to the 
books on which our money is frequently wasted as St. Peter’s and 
Milan, Cologne and Notre Dame, Westminster and Canterbury 
are to the mean creations of modern builders. We cry out 
loudly when we think of Lincoln and York in the hands of 
heretics, but we are all the while unconsciously despising more 
precious heirlooms of the Ages of Faith. The soul-stirring 
chant, the upspringing arch, the majestic Summa of the Middle 
Ages have their worthy companion in the spiritual treatise ; 
for the Creed that was old when France was young worked out 
its perfect expression almost at its birth, and won its right to 
glory in souls and books that soon will be nearing their twen- 
* All for Jesus, c. viii. 
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tieth century of existence. And in every age since the first 
new masters of the science of love have arisen to enshrine thei 
sacred wisdom in immortal words; but these Dantes, Shak 
speres, Goethes of our spiritual literature remain unknown or un 
attainable to the average latter-day reader, who often must con 
tent himself with books portraying what Father Faber call 
“the regimental kind of holiness.” 


SOME MOST VALUABLE TREATISES. 


Who are the old writers, does any one ask? Why thei: 
name is Legion! Not alone the Benedictines, but a multitude 
of other writers as well, await the summons to come forth and 
edify. Go into the sacred presence of Migne’s three hundred 
and eighty massive tomes and the mighty folios of the Bol. 
landists, and there dream of the rich veins of unworked ore 
within those silent mountains. Perhaps scarcely a single vol- 
ume is without some precious legacy from a good old spirit- 
ual writer now forgotten and unreverenced by a people which, 
having inherited a priceless patrimony, is ignorant of its worth. 
There, for instance, is Macarius of Egypt; beside him Epipha- 
nius, Chrysostom, Nilus, and Dionysius, in their Grecian strong- 
hold facing the shelves that bear Ambrose and the zealous 
Jerome and the matchless Augustine. Here is Sulpicius Seve- 
rus, the Christian Sallust, biographer of St. Martin, and yonder 
John Cassian, Abbot, with Prosper, the great layman of Aqui- 
taine, and Prudentius, penitent and poet. Now we note the 
anonymous work De Vita Contemplativa, and then the com- 
mentators on St. Benedict's Rule, and further along a group 
of mystics, Rupert of Deutz, Honorius, Bernard, the Victorines, 
Hildegard, Gertrude, and Bonaventure. 

We gasp in wonder. Why has no man told us? Would 
that a wise editor were to put these books within our reach! 


BLOSIUS THE BENEDICTINE. 


It is because Father Wilberforce has done just such a work 
as this that he is heartily to be congratulated. The writer 
he has so gracefully introduced to us is an old sixteenth cen- 
tury Benedictine, mentioned by Dom Guéranger as the last of 
the school possessed of such wondrous freedom of spirit. Father 
Faber has said: “St. Gertrude is a fair specimen of them,’ 
and Blosius was a most ardent disciple of hers. That sweet calm, 
that gentle freedom for which she was noted, he absorbed by a 
constant study of her writings, reading them with lively devo. 
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mn at least once every month,* and like her, illustrating in life 
how one may cultivate liberty of spirit “ without seeming to 
commend negligence, or to countenance unpunctuality, sloven- 
ess, or caprice.”+ Blosius, then, may be regarded as one whose 
works should be circulated widely among our generation, and 
Father Wilberforce’s labor will undoubtedly serve to build up 
many a spiritual edifice and store it with the choicest of 
treasures. There had been something done already in the line 
of translations from Blosius, but this recent publication is a 
distinctly new and peculiar piece of work. It places us in the 
possession of what is practically a primer of contemplative 
prayer; and many of us—however mean our own personal 
chances for progress in this direction—dare not deny our high 
appreciation and great love of everything pertaining to those 
peaceful heights so far beyond our present hope. Nor may we 
think it anything but good to lift up our eyes to the moun- 
tain-top, nor may we blind ourselves to the fact that by means 
of such books as this not a few chosen souls are likely to be 
led quickly and easily along the path of contemplative love. 
SANCTA SOPHIA AND THE SCALE OF PERFECTION. 
Two most precious works of the old Benedictine school, re- 
edited some years ago—Father Baker’s Holy Wisdom and Father 
Hilton's Scale of Perfection {—have done such immeasurable good 
that one may look confidently for great benefit from this new 
publication, possessing as it does an advantage over them in 
clearness of style and brevity, though for real worth the older 
books are still unrivalled. Taken in connection with several 
other signs, the appearance of this volume may be con- 
sidered an omen of a Benedictine revival, of a new flowering 
from that imperishable trunk, a new spreading abroad of the 
spirit which, with its eternal whisper of Peace, makes earth 
resemble Heaven. Using the words of a review notice upon 
another recent book, we may say of Father Wilberforce’s 
translation that “it is an evidence of the growing desire of 
those who foster the spiritual life to return to the old simpli- 
city in ascetical methods and doctrine.’ § Who will declare it 
is a needless task to translate the Instructions of Blosius, or 
the Dialogues and Treatises of the Catherines of Genoa and 
Siena, or the works of Tauler, St. Teresa, St. John of the 
* Life of Blosius, a Benedictine of the Sixteenth Century. By Georges de Blois. Trans- 

l by Lady Lovat. London: Burns & Oates, 1878, p. 131. t All for Jesus, p. 355- 


| The Scale of Pe-fection has been out of print for quite a while, but Messrs. Benziger 
Brothers state that a new edition is now in course of preparation. 


: The Amer can Ecclesiastical Review, October, 1909, p. 431; notice of Zhe Spiritual 
Live ana Prayer. 
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Cross, and the Blessed Angela. Who will assert that these are of 
no practical benefit to our people? Who will say they are too 
“lofty ’’ to be profitable ? 


THE OLDER WORKS ARE SUITABLE TO MODERN MINDS, 


Shall we decide that readers can bear many poor books, but 
never a single “lofty” one? Must we think the infinitesimal dan. 
ger incident to the study of mystical authors is counterbalanced 
by no splendid vision of holiness that blazes in upon dark lives 
to illumine them with light divine? Are there no calls to the 
prayer of mystical union among our contemporaries? Must 
the climate and temperament and habits of thought of our race 
shut them out from all hope of progress in the path that leads 
to the summit of the holy mountain of prayer? Why not a 
twentieth century mystic as well as a fourteenth or twelfth? 
Why not an American as readily asa European? Why not, if 
God wills it, great gifts of divine union to some man or wo- 
man in this great metropolis as well as to Angela of Foligno, 
or Juliana of Norwich, Richard of Hampolle, the Englishman, 
or Richard of St. Victor, the Scot? What grace has been 
given one nation or one epoch that God may not as easily 
vouchsafe to ours? 

Times and persons are chosen by an invisible election, and 
no mind may reason upon the mystery of the distribution of 
grace. But let us neither narrow the spheres of spiritual growth, 
nor deaden any influence that God has set at work. Surely 
the possibilities of progress include advance into contempla- 
tion, and surely the writers that have nourished this spirit 
among others may serve to foster it here among us. Shall we 
sneer at the title Blosius places above his twelfth chapter ?— 
“What a spiritual man may hope for if he perseveres in the 
practices laid down in this book.” Shall we contradict Father 
Wilberforce’s comment ?—that the exalted union with God 
therein described is yet within “the ordinary laws of God's 
providence in the supernatural order.” Rather Jet us agree with 
both author and translator, rather let us encourage knowledge 
and love of these high things, rather let us pray and labor 
that the old days may be renewed, and that now, as in St. 
Teresa’s time, men and women in the world, lay people, mar- 
ried persons, the sons of toil and the children of wealth, all 
may cherish ardent desires of progress towards those peace- 
ful regions reserved for the souls chosen by God to enjoy the 
sweet privileges of the mystic. 
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SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN ART. 


SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN ART. 


BY GABRIEL FRANCIS POWERS. 


=y¥sN these latter days of much-vaunted progress and 
civilization we hear a good deal about the beau- 
tifying of our American cities, and, truth to tell, 
they need every scrap of beauty they can acquire. 
BLE As a fault this is excusable. We do not deco- 
rate the house until it is finished building; and in spite of 
some crudeness and ignorance in the would be art movement, 
it is so sincere that it gives proof of more than incipient 
vitality. Where there is effort there is awakened conscious 
life. As a nation we have our deficiencies, but there is this 
sturdy manliness in us that we will own to them and that, 
once known, we endeavor to repair them. We are doing our 
best now that the house is built to wipe out or disguise the 
universal ugliness of our fabrication. And though the art-cry, 
in certain circles, is enough to make the ordinary mortal wish 
for any place where “beyond these voices there is peace,” 
yet, since in the American community—as in the Jewish syna- 
gogue—every man is at liberty to rise up and comment on his 
reading, we are going for a few moments to increase the 
clamor and interpret in our own small way the holy writ of 
one phase of art. 

It has been my privilege to attend the lecture of a reformer 
who is honestly doing his utmost to improve (I had almost 
said introduce, but refrain me lest I offend against the code)— 
to improve, then, municipal art. And as he took his illustra- 
tions chiefly from Italian cities, showing with enthusiastic ap- 
preciation what has been done there, and what, similarly, 
might be done here also, I feel in a manner justified in 
taking up his subject and adding to it some few remarks—not 
deliberately omitted certainly, but overlooked by him. 

To begin with, concerning the American city, he would 
have the streets ‘open to God’s clear sunlight,” and reverently 
we answer ‘‘ Amen.” Some of us will be sadly embarrassed as 
to how we shall reach our offices when the “L”’ railroad is 
brought to earthly levels; but let the companies devise some 
other line of transit, and let us have God’s sunlight on every 
cabin, tenement, and smoke-soiled hovel, by all means, Sec- 
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ondly, the lecturer would have the bill-board removed or co». 
tained within certain bounds; and again we would say ame. 
Advertising on the colossal scale has become more than 
nuisance—the advertiser is a kind of public pestilence. Havin: 
taken a trip twelve months since through two of the fine t 
States in the Union, I was so nauseated with the alternate 
advertisements posted through miles of beautiful scenery that 
I resolved irrevocably, were death itself the penalty, never ° 
take Fig Syrup or Chew Plug Tobacco. My friend the lec. 
turer’s third plea was for color, and, chiefly, that most beauti- 
ful of colors, ‘the green of living foliage.’ In this, to my think. 
ing, American cities are blessed even above their Continental 
sisters; how many there are where car-lines and residences 
do not prevent the leafy bowers from springing away overhead 
into the blue, and where birds, many and liquid-voiced, twitter 
their sweet anthems all day long. Indeed, I believe we should 
distinguish, when we speak of the ugliness of our cities, between 
the hideous and polluted down-town sections and those happier 
quarters where a rich new soil, patient endeavor, and the 
peace of domestic life make homes as beautiful as any we could 
wish to see. It is in the business district, the mart and work- 
shop of the city, that all things become deformity and con- 
fusion. And of this, for the philosophy of grave reasons, 
it seems almost vain even to hope. Yet let us still hope 
notwithstanding, and let our lecturer in the meanwhile show 
us some of his views of Italy. He had seen there, in truth, 
many a thing worth seeing. The glory of architectures raised 
with more than human reverence for their beauty; beautiful 
distribution, beautiful picturesqueness, beautiful workmanship, 
in each separate branch in which the brain and the hand must 
needs work together, but—the traveller was not a Catholic. | 
know that I am hereby laying myself open to the charge—one 
of excessive meanness and smallness—of picking another man’s 
good work to pieces: but, in reality, nothing could be further 
from my mind. The lecture was an excellent one in every re- 
spect, and I have myself defended it against the eterna! 
cavillers; but there are things in a Catholic city the true 
meaning and quality of which even a religious-minded non- 
Catholic would fail to see. Thus, he showed us the interior 
of St. Mark’s in Venice, a sight that stirred the audience to 
raptures of applause. The light from those high windows floode ‘| 
down upon porphyry column and golden cornice, illuminatin: 
the baroque, thousand colored, gleaming picture, rich in con- 
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ists as some Eastern scene; and he told us of its gorgeous- 
-ss, its incomparable splendor and magnificence, its wonder 
a work of art. Of the faith that raised it, the love that 
-ysted it with jasper and with jacinth, the hope that makes 
it a living sanctuary for hushed voices and the incense of 
prayer—not a word. Then on the lecturer's curtain shone that 
delicate young St. George of Donatello’s, a thing so exquisite 
that the pure art of the fifteenth century seems embodied 
in the brave, strong, boy-faced knight. And the lecturer spoke 
of the loveliness of the statue, the splendid courage of its type 
championship, the heroism of this lithe figure for whom 
‘one dragon would scarce seem enough.” But of the spiritual 
development that formed the armorers into a guild—religious 
quite as much as commercial; that made them place the 
labors of their hands under a saint’s patronage, and the image 
of that saint in the aisle of the old Or San Michele, where 
they might honor it with prayer—again, and of course, not a 
word. The statue was held up as the pattern of a beautiful 
trade mark; and though we are not in the habit of calling the 
representations of our patron saints, even upon blazon and 
seal, a trade-mark, possibly it may be regarded as one. Yet 
between St. Mark and St. George, the winged lion of the 
Evangelist and the dragon of the “white horse knight,” it 
seemed to us that no real insight was given into the funda- 
mental beauty of a Catholic city, or any convincing word said 
as to what constitutes the real atmosphere of beauty in Italy. 
The distinctive beauty of Italy, the true character of Italy, is 
not in its limpid sky alone, not alone in the Virgilian loveliness 
of wave and field and vintage, nor even, in its cities, in the 
mere shaping of material objects to mechanical symmetry and 
vapid grace of form, but—how wastefully idle and elementary 
it seems to say it!—the Catholic life, the inspiration of deep- 
breathing truth, the belief in things above the corporeal; 
in a word, the growth and blossom of a spiritual element 
flowering forth everywhere, by highway and by-way, in color 
and in stone. 

This is the art and beauty of Italy. This is Italy itself. 
You cannot buy a fragment of cinquecento tapestry but the 
izures upon it are saints’ figures; a bit of terra cotta moulding 
ut it is a Madonna or angels; a vessel of chased silver but it 
vas once a stoup for holy water; and so on and so on, through 
a'' the different branches of production, high and low, and 
near and far. Looking up to the greater art of the painters, 
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we find it almost wholly religious. Some concession is made. 
laterally as it were, to the classical atmosphere of the Renais. 
sance, and some to the teachings of theological and philosophi 
cal poets: the literature and the art of each age truly, as i 
has been said, reflecting the other; but the main stream anc 
current—strong, deep, and pure—is always simply religious. 
As a child, trudging with a child’s eyes and a child’s thought: 
through the Roman picture galleries, this annoyed me exceed- 
ingly. ‘‘Another Holy Family! Another Magdalene! Anothe: 
Ecce Homo! Those old painters had positively nothing but 
one idea.”” But, as I grew older, two facts stood out clear to 
me: first, that it was the Catholic Church, ever demanding noble 
interpretations of the human forms of her divine life who, both 
by giving the initial impulse and multiplying the possibilities, 
created Italian art ; and secondly, that the painters themselves, 
spiritually-minded usually, even where not absolutely blameless 
in life, had found this the highest source of inspiration, and had 
clung to it, for the sake of art primarily, not for bread alone. 
You have heard that the creed we hold crushes and ssti- 
fles art; walk through the first great gallery named to you and 
use your eyes. Every one of those glorious canvases has at- 
tached to it some master’s name. What constraint may ever 
have been exercised was right and just, for in the harmony of 
the basilica there is a moral as well as an art-law; there are 
columns as well as chapiters; and vault-arches as well as 
lunettes in the lower tiers; and the younger sons, because they 
are free to adorn and beautify, are not free to sully the walls 
of the King their Father’s house. The mothers of Italy, through 
centuries of their children’s falling into fire and water, have 
learnt to put them in leading-strings until they can walk straight 
alone. If you watch the process you will become convinced 
that those much-abused barbaric leading-strings not only hold 
back the child from peril but uphold it and help it mightily 
to progress. Besides which, restraint is a rule in art. That 
type of the mother and child suggests the whole history of the 
art of Italy. Ere the dittle one can speak its hand is trained 
to make the Sign of the Cross, dumb profession of faith in 
the Trinity and in the redemption through Christ our Lord. 
It has ne sooner begun to lisp than the scarce articulate 
sounds are shaped to the blessed words of the Ave Maria. 
Cimabue, scrawling his first figures in Florence, was as the child 
spelling tentatively, with eyes lifted to the face of the mother, 
her softly spoken and yet deep-souled prayer. His most per- 
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ject work is a Madonna. Giotto the realist is as truly a reli- 


de. 
be. ous painter as his master. Orcagna, Mermin, and Taddeo 
h; ‘irewise. Angelico has been called the last of the mystics, 
i it Botticelli and Filippino Lippi, those most exquisite transi- 
nd ‘‘onists, have, in their most ideal pictures, kept inviolate the 
«id tradition; the work of Raphael and Titian we all know. 
ts And if I added three names more, Guido Reni, Carlo Dolci, 
d. and Pompeo Batoni, this latter bringing us to the close of the 
er eighteenth century, we would have still, each one in his own 
ut century, besides the thousands passed over in silence, the little 
to child, no longer a child now, crossing itself with the cradle-faith 
Ae of its childhood and saying, no longer weak lipped but with the 
th full, strong tones of manhood, its Hail Mary of the long ago. 
2s, These features should be noted, for they are salient; they 
s, have marked all great art with their stamp and signet, and 
$8 people may tell you anything they like about Rome and Flor-: 
id ence and Venice—they have not told you the A, B, C until 
e. they tell you that. The springing dome, the carved bronze 
™ portal, the holy statue in the niche, the open air fresco; and 
d those humbler wayside shrines everywhere multiplied—believe 
te me, here are the chief factors in the beauty of our Italian 
” towns. When I reached the term of my first ocean voyage, a 
yf son coming into his heritage full-grown, I was surprised that 
e the sky looked no less blue to me than in my own far southern 
s birthland. When I entered the streets they chilled me, for 
y some reason unknown. I set myself to solve the problem, and 
s failed. It was not their ugliness alone, which (with all due 
h respect and apologies) was appalling, but something less seen 
e than felt. Not until months later did the truth dawn upon 
t me—there were no wayside shrines! 
1 No meek, gentle-faced Madonnas at the corners, no wreaths 
1 of living blossoms or stone lilies, no tremulous flame of faith. 
, and love there burning, no golden-lettered scrolls hailing this 
t one Most Pure, the Help of Christians, Refuge of Sinners, 


Comfort of Mourners, and so on through the soul’s life-long 
litany. Here was a hard country built up of steel and iron, 
where men toiled for the love of gain more than for bread- 
winning; a land where they do not rest until they lie down 
exhausted, having known fever and sweat of labor all their 
days and but little of the truth of life; a market and a fac- 
tory where dull heads and dull hearts have not felt the need 
oc dreamed of the possibility of raising up any sign or symbol 

make present the things beyond. And I, who having re- 
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ceived a Christian education, yet at one time amused myse! 
with imagining that religion was a thing conditional not vital 
to be taken up or not at pleasure, as we take up or do not take 
up music, science, or politics; I then began to realize wha: 
those wayside shrines are, and what they mean. How man: 
burdens they have helped to bear, from how much sin delivered ; 
and how, in the dim twilights, when the world darkens around 
us and the soul grows heavy with fear and the memory of a!! 
the sorrows it has ever known, that flicker of a lamp has burned 
like some beacon of a better hope and a better waiting, and, 
through the lowering shadows and fast-closing night, one tender 
Face, invisible almost and yet clearly felt, has looked down 
with holy eyes of pity—and has seemed almost to smile! This, 
above all else, is what we want when we come to beautify the 
city ; for man is not made of clods of earth alone. 

As you tread those beautiful old streets of elder Italy, 
whether bent upon duty, business, or pleasure, you seem merely 
to be walking from shrine to shrine. Householders, wishing to 
place their homes under the patronage of Mary, caused her 
image to be painted or carved above the door, upon the chief 
space of wall or at the corner of the building. The religious 
orders, with wider view, arched the street chapel or unfolded 
the pious fresco on the outside of their cloisters; chiefly in the 
interest of the unknown thousands who would go back and 
forth each day. It was a way for the men of prayer to speak 
to the men of action, a way as humble and unobtrusive 
as that standing of the monk in ragged brown upon the curb- 
stone of the piazza to tell the idlers in the market-place about 
God and about the soul. And if it be true that in the mere 
lifting of reverent eyes to the Mother’s face the soul that looks 
to her is made more pure, who can weigh the incalculable in- 
fluence of the wayside Madonna upon the generations of 
passersby? How many silent heart-liftings, how many holy 
thoughts, how much of sorrow eased and hope restored ; and 
how the trust and confidence in her must have been increased 
by that even unconscious reading, at every step, of the angel’s 
greeting and the sinner’s cry. There can be little doubt, | 
think, but that the wonderful devotion to Our Lady in Italy, 
an heirloom bequeathed us by our first fathers, has been kept 
living and active always, in great measure, by those numberless 
sanctuaries their piety lifted up. 

I have one memory of youth that is sweet to me, and I wil! 
place it here, though I may be digressing, as we insert a 
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picture in a text. I was strolling home in the gloaming one 
viet evening and, just as I passed the SS. Apostoli, the 
Angelus bell rang out suddenly on high. A young priest who 
vas walking in front of me uncovered his head and bowed it 
as he walked in prayer. Simultaneously, in the little vicolo 
»yond, an old woman knelt down before the image of Mary. 
Not a word was spoken, not a sound broke the gray stillness, 

that passing scene has stayed with me as something un- 
seakably beautiful and remote. 

Longfellow, who was a Catholic at heart, as every true poet 
is and must be, had seen this aspect of Italian life. It appears 
to have filled him with grave and thoughtful reverence: 

“ This is indeed the Blessed Mary’s land. vs 

Now, we do not want to Italianize America, we have our 
own national character and genius, but in the old civilizations, 
possibly, there may be something to learn. This land too, yea 
even Longfellow’s, is—or properly should he, since it is con- 
secrated to her—the Blessed Mary’s own. And if we are all 
to have a part in the beautifying system, why cannot we 
Catholics make it ours, a noble one surely, to introduce her 
image wherever it is possible to introduce it. My lecturer 
pleaded for the blazoning of city arms on public buildings to 
relieve their monotony by one bit of bright color. Could not 
we also relieve the monotony of private buildings by another 
bit of bright color? ‘‘What!” you say, “a Madonna stuck 
over the door or at the corner to make the old place look 
like a church?” That precisely; and let it look like a church 
if it must. I know an American house in an American city 
where the free-born American residents have not been ashamed 
to enthrone Buddha, goggle-eyed, cross-legged, and hideous, 
above the threshold of their home. 

Nor is this mode of decoration in Italy confined to one 
class alone; it is common to poor and rich alike. In painting, 
the Madonnas range from the pure-toned, brilliant productions 
of the Umbrian school to the crude handling of the same sub- 
ject by the house painter. In sculpture, from the rare figure 
of marble or alabaster to the costless plaster cast. In majoli- 
ca, from the exquisite-faced Virgins of Della Robbia—amazingly 
variegated in color, or clean white on backgrounds of dazzling 
blue—to the ungainly, devout effigy of earthenware, moulded 
and tinted by the potter’s hand. 

I have in my mind’s eye as I write two Roman houses; one 
modern, spacious, and massive, the green shields of plantain- 
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leaves from the garden spreading wealthily to the street, ar. 
everything about it giving evidence of solidity and prosperit:. 
In the angle of the wall a niche, ribbed and carved as a nautili: 


shell, has been opened and there stands a veiled head of Or 
Lady, meek and beautiful, of Carrara marble, in fineness cf 
quality sparkling as sunlit snow. You may have seen along 
the Tuscan sea-coast, above the purple water and deep green 
of the pine forests, those solemn mountains rise where tlic 
noon light striking the open quarries makes them gleam even so. 

Another house in a little street, a house so mean you and 
I would not want to live in it; old, too, as the very hills, 
It has plain, white-washed walls, small windows, steps worn low 
with age. Here, above the door, is another niche, scooped by 
so poor an artist the base-line is awry. In it stands one of 
those plaster Madonnas which, with us, cost about thirty cents. 
Here, in the lowlier home, there is also a small -lamp burning. 
But for sheer picturesqueness, apart from higher merit, the 
narrow arched door, the steps, the iron knocker, and that little 
niche of pure azure with its pure white prayerful figure, are 
as beautiful as any I know. 

Of course in this country we have the climate against us; but 
there are ways and means of securing us from that. 

When I build my own home, far-away resting-place in some 
sunset Utopia, there will be a fair figure, a figure tall and 
stately, above my cottage door. There will be a lamp _ burn- 
ing, a beacon and a symbol. There will be carved over the 
entrance “ Heavenly Gate,” over the big bay where the dawn 
comes in “ Hail, Morning Star,” upon the study wall “ Seat of 
all Wisdom,” “ Mother. of Christ’’ above my children’s cribs, 
and “ Cause of our Perfect Joy” there where we meet for play. 
But at the Lady’s feet I carve, deeper than all, the prayer my 
childhood and my youth first learned to love in the old home 
far away. And oh! rhapsodies of wild fugue and turn of rip- 
pled measure; passionate tziganes of crazy fiddlers mad with the 
dreams of poets; deep and sweet symphonies, world-wide and ter- 
der with mute words; cradle songs of the sea and boat and voice 
on the moonlit waters; laughter in minor keys and sobbed-ou' 
prayer; clear notes from the earth’s working life ; dim notes from: 
the earth’s nature-life; strong music of the human heart, and 
softest bars from the mind’s fleeting melodies—where were yo 
ever bound to words so pure or trained to other song so swee! 
as this, culled blossoming and fragrant from the lips of love ?- 

“ AVE MARIA.” 
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THE UPBUILDING OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 
‘On nis cellula e cellula.”—Virchow. 
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organic evolution, and the fact that organisms 
Na : are composed of cells—it is, we believe, this last 
named discovery to which the future opens the widest field of 


labor. . 

It is now generally accepted by physiologists that the sub- 
stratum of all vital phenomena is the cell; in the cell the low- 
est stage of individuality has been reached. The mammalian 
egg or ovum is merely a cell composed of an inner part called 
the nucleus, and around the nucleus is a slimy, colorless sub- 
stance termed protoplasm; and life depends on the growth 
and development of this original animal cell after it has been 
fertilized by a cell from the male element. 

Some animals, the largest of them, Amada, barely visible 
to the naked eye, and which are grouped together under the 
general name of Protozoa, consist of a single cell, and these 
lowly, unicellular organisms take nourishment, respire, and ex- 
crete the same as do the higher forms cf life. And as the 
size of every cell has a limit, when it has attained a certain 
growth the single-celled animal divides into two halves; and 
hence we may say that reproduction in its widest sense is 
merely a special case of growth. And in each daughter.cell 
there must be both nucleus and protoplasm, for vital phenomena 
can come about only through the undisturbed correlation of the 
two parts of the cell. But if the microscopic, unicellular or- 
ginism, when it has reached a certain size, reproduces by the 
division of its cell-body, and if each of the halves then con- 
tinues to grow until it likewise divides into two halves, may 
we not consider this animal immortal? Weismann answers in 
the affirmative; for here the species is maintained by uninter- 
ruoted division, and a corpse is never found except through 
some external cause. Death, according to Weismann, is not a 
phenomenon inherent in the nature of life itself. He views 
death rather as a phenomenon of adaptation, which has been 
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evolved in the course of the life-history of the earth as adven. 
tageous to the species. But the higher, multicellular organisn:s, 
where a contrast has developed between the cells which serve 
for reproduction and the cells of the rest of the body, Wes 
mann does consider as mortal. For here if only one single ecg 
of the sexual cells reproduces, all the rest of the organism 
may perish without the species becoming extinct. 

Weismann’s argument sounds very plausible. But there 
are physiologists who do not agree with him in considering 
single-celled animals immortal; they deny that reproduction by 
simple division can go on without end. And while some 
maintain that when the single-celled organism divides into two 
halves this ends its individual existence, even though no corpse 
appears (for here reproduction and. death coincide), Maupas 
has shown by experiment that a single-celled animal after 
dividing very many times, after hundreds of generations, does 
indeed perish unless it be allowed to enter into a correlation 
with another single-celled organism which corresponds to fertil- 
ization in the higher animals. Only after this process (the two 
cells are seemingly blended into one for a brief space) were the 
individuals able to divide again as before. 

But in answer to Maupas another physiologist, Professor 
Gruber, takes Weismann’s view and asserts that even although 
the individual cells which do not conjugate may perish, the 
material of the cells which do conjugate cannot be said to die, 
since after separating they are able to continue to reproduce 
by division, and hence he claims that for these single-celled 
animals death is not a necessity. But in reply to this in- 
genious argument Hertwig tells us that at least a portion of 
each of the two conjugating cells must be said to die during 
the process of being together, for tiny fragments of the two 
cells are broken off, and these fragments by becoming dis- 
solved and consumed as it were by the protoplasm, surely 
afford reasonable evidence that a certain part of the individual 
cell perishes. But without going further into the question 
whether death be a necessity for the Protozoa, let us empha- 
size the fact that it is only by the multiplication of cells that 
the development of a higher animal from the egg takes place: 
and cell-multiplication is always the result of cell-division; no 
cell comes into existence except as the product of an already 
existing cell. 

Nor does cell-division ever cease during the life: of th: 
highest animal, although in old age it becomes slower an: 
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s.ower until it stops at death, which is the natural end of de- 
lopment for multicellular organisms. 

But now let us speak of a somewhat different form of life 
fom the single-celled animal. It is where several cells among 
the Protozoa after reproduction by division, instead of living 
apart come together to form a colony. And in these colonies 
af the Protozoa the individual cells are, as a rule, all alike, and 
these cell-republics may be viewed as the intermediate links 
between the truly unicellular animals which do not come to- 
eether, and the higher multicellular organisms where the cells 
ave specialized so as to form tissues and organs. But let us 
add, for it is an interesting fact, that in these primitive cell- 
republics of the Protozoa the members do occasionally break 
away from their fellows to lead again an independent ex- 
istence. 

But now let us speak of animals whose cells are arranged 
in layers and tissues to serve a special purpose, and which be- 
long to the higher division of the animal kingdom called the 
Metazoa. And we may remark that the cells which form this 
higher division enjoy the advantage of greater protection by 
having come to live permanently together. Indeed, the prin. 
ciple which controls all development is the principle of utility ; 
and the higher we rise in the series of organisms the closer 
does this dependence, this clinging together of cell-group to 
cellgroup become. And it is this co-operation of all the cells, 
this surrender of their own individuality in the new indi- 
viduality of the whole animal, which marks the great advance 
of the Metazoa above the Protozoa. And Man himself belongs 
to the Metazoa. We now find the individual cell no longer 
able to exist apart from the others; the cells have developed 
into a compact mass; although it is true that in the lower 
forms of the Metazoa small groups of cells may become de- 
tached from the main body and yet live. Thus, the fresh- 
water polyp Hydra may be divided into many pieces and each 
piece be capable of independent life; each piece is able to 
become again a complete Hydra. But, as we have said, the 
higher we rise in the animal series, the closer does the de- 
pendence of the different cells one upon the other become. 
We now find a marked differentiation and a division of labor 
among the cells; and all the greater is the advantage to. the 
individual cell from this life in common; until finally, when 
we come to the very highest animals, we find the nerve-cells 
ruling the cells of all the rest of the body. 
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Now, what has brought about this cell-differentiation in th: 
cell-community? How have the cells assumed different chara:. 
ters? How has movement in the higher animals become th 
specific function of the muscle-cells? How have the nerve. 
cells acquired to so high a degree the capacity of conductin:. 
stimuli? How has the function of secretion got to be th 
specialty of the gland-cells? The answer given by physiolc. 
gists is, that as the multicellular animal went on increasing b 
cell.division, and as the cells became distributed in all direction; 
and were formed into a compact mass, the more various be. 
came the mutual relations and external conditions of the cells 
and cell-groups; and thus, by adaptation to changing external 
conditions, the cells and cell-groups finally diverged and grew 
to be unlike in all their characteristics; they contributed in a 
different manner to the whole labor of the cell-community ; 
and this combined labor was made advantageous and harmoni- 
ous through Natural Selection, for only those multicellular 
animals survived in which the cell-generations were in harmony 
with surrounding conditions. Ina word, adaptation to a chang- 
ing environment (controlled in a natural manner through natural 
selection) is the fundamental principle in the upbuilding of 
animal life. And we find this principle most beautifully realized 
in the cell community of the body of Man. In man the nerve- 
cells of the central nervous system rule despotically over the 
myriads of other cells, uniting with one another tissues and 
organs and causing the whole complex organism to work to- 
gether in harmony. 

And now when we turn backward and take a bird's-eye 
view of animal life through the ages, we perceive a constant 
development from the simple to the complex form of organiza- 
tion, in which special parts have become widely differentiated 
for the exercise of special ends. The single-celled Ameda, 
which reproduces by division of its cell into two halves, may 
continue to exist in its primitive conditions and may be con- 
sidered by Weismann as not subject to death; but the gradual! 
changes which have taken place on the earth’s surface have 
allowed higher forms of life to appear. These forms, through 
the God-given power of selection and adaptation, were able to 
keep pace, as it were, with the changes in the environment and 
to rise in the scale of being, until organic life has come to be 
what it is to-day, where the cells, tissues, and organs of the 
very highest multicellular animals are under the potent sway 
of the central nervous system. 
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We conclude by saying that we have found no study so in- 
esting as the study of Physiology, and in physiology there 
no problem more surrounded with mystery than the cause 
the attraction of certain cells for each other, an attraction 
»aich is exerted only between the cells of the same species. 
Nigali suggests that electrical forces in the two elements 
y be the cause of the sexual affinity, while Hertwig holds 
to be a phenomenon of very great complication. Be this as 
it may, we may safely say that there is no better way for Man 
» study himself than through the study of the cells: a// our 
medical ideas to-day rest upon the cell as a basis. If we are ever 
to explain the relations existing between intellect and abnormal 
physical conditions, if we can ever ascertain how much truth 
there is in Lombroso’s seemingly exaggerated notions, it will 
be through the study of cell-physiology. 
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COMPENSATION. 


FTER the dry-eyed years of calm. content 
There came a dream of homing as I slept 
That left me, when its sweetness was forspent, 
Weary and sore at heart—but then, / weft / 


ARTHUR UPSON. 





A PARAPHRASE OF ST. PAUL. 


‘* For the desire of money is the root of all evils; which some coveting have eri 
Jrom the faith, and have entangled themselves in many sorrows.”—I, Tim. vi. 10. 


(G@HERE ’S the source of joy in life— 
| In money? 
f §©What can cause such sinful strife 
As money? 
Let no man dare to say me nay: 
Where gold is God, sin holds its sway 
With money. 


Let withered age, though steeped in vice, 
Take money 

To Beauty’s shrine, and ask her price 
In money: 

’*Gainst youth and hope oft vice will win: 

Lo! beauty yields—nor thinks it sin— 
For money. 


Oft friends you think most truly tried 
Love money : 
When trouble comes they leave your side 
For money : 
The faith they pledged in life’s young day— 
Should fortune frown, it flies away 
For money. 


If they sell wares and you sell brain— 
For money— 

They wear broadcloth, you a chain. 
O money! 

Your chain bears hunger in each link; 

Your friend grows fat, you starve and think— 
For money. 


The king of beauty, truth, and worth 
Seems money ; 

For man’s debasement it had birth, 
Vile money ! 

Yet, demon, ah! how brief your power ; 

The slaves you make last but an hour— 
Ha! money. 


Oh! here’s to him, along life’s path 
Of money, 
Who never dares his Maker’s wrath 
For money: 
His name shall shine on judgment day, 
When this earth’s pomp has passed away— 
And money. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 


BY A. A. MCGINLEY. 


# HERE is a certain phase in the prevailing spirit 
of the conversion movement tothe true Faith 
which might be regarded scientifically as a strik- 
ing phenomenon. This is the ever-increasing 

— me body of scientific testimony to the merely in- 
tellectual soundness of Catholic teaching and practice. New 
developments in the world of purely scientific thought, as their 
analysis penetrates deeper into the realm of the metaphysical, 
are every day making demonstrations of the same spiritual 
truths that are embodied in their purest essence in Catholic 
doctrine as it has been believed and taught throughout the cen- 
turies, ages before the inception of modern scientific research. 

This often comes home to the observing and thinking Catho- 
lic mind to-day with sudden surprise. One comes upon some 
new scientific truth that has been lately announced from the 
rostrum of the university with almost a blare of trumpets, 
and is being published and quoted broadcast with credit only 
to the keen intellect of the man who has thought it all out 
by the slow, laborious processes of psychological research. A 
second examination of this new truth reveals to the intelli- 
gent Catholic mind a singular resemblance to some teaching 
of his faith that is so familiar to him he has hardly been 
aware of its existence in his mind. He turns to this new dis- 
covery of scientific thought again and strips it of its rhetoric 
and of the phraseology of the laboratory, leaving but the bald 
and simple statement of the principle of truth underlying it 
all, and finds then revealed nothing more, or rather nothing 
less, than some fundamental teaching of his faith which he 
learned at his mother’s knee. 

These are some of the glorious though hidden triumphs of 
our religion which are being won in these later days, and they. 
are what are leading inevitably, though it may be secretly, up 
to the final world-conquest of Catholic religious truth before 
another century passes. They are, or they will prove to be in 
the end, the real results of the movement towards conversion 
to the true Faith which our time will be noted for in the com- 
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ing centuries, rather than the statistical testimony of number 
which we receive from time to time of the steady growth o 
this movement. The value of one such demonstration of th 
sound and invincible truth of a single Catholic doctrine brough 
home to the minds of the thinking world outside is greater tha: 
the demonstration of multiplied columns of statistics, eithe: 
for or against the numerical increase of church-membership. 
No one can estimate the far-reachingness of such a testimony 
or to how many minds and hearts it has brought conviction 
and peace, and, sooner or later, real conversion. 

The world to-day as never before is influenced by the thinkers: 
the dictums of science, modified, simplified, and popularized, find 
their way down to the lower strata of life, and influence even the 
commonest intellects. Here, indeed, when they are false, do 
they work their greatest havoc. The low criminal in the Tombs 
will talk as glibly of “hereditary influence” in justifying his 
crime as will the professor of sociology in the university. The 
theory of evolution, reduced to its simplest and lowest terms, 
has met the intellects of the ignorant and unstable enough to 
make. them spell out of it a refutation of the doctrine of free 
will, of original sin, of the belief in hell, of the efficacy of 
baptism, or indeed of any truth of revelation which their ignor- 
ant, unspiritual minds cannot grasp. The glamour of the 
pseudo-revelations of science has cast a spell over many minds 
of the highest order of intellect in our day. What can be ex- 
pected of the effect of this false science, when brought within the 
limits of their comprehension, upon minds of the lower order? 

Here, then, is where the Spirit of God seems to be at 
work in our time, working out the testimony of religious truth 
through the very processes designed to refute it. The results 
of psychological investigation—if it is pursued to its final results 
honestly—must end inevitably in the clear demonstration of such 
truth as the Church has taught under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit since her teaching office began. 

Singularly enough, too, not only do we meet outside the 
Church with this testimony of the truth of the doctrine, but 
often the very customs and traditions of the Church are taken 
up and “rediscovered,” as it were, by non-Catholics for their 
ethical or educational value in the common relations of life. 
A merely psychological appreciation of the common devotion of 
the Rosary would admit that method of prayer to be perfect 
in its design of fixing even the crudest and most undeveloped 
mind in contemplation upon a series of mental images so 
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blime and uplifting as to have the power, even ethically 
nsidered, of influencing the human life towards the best and 
blest ideals. This is the process of reasoning by which the 
‘entific thinker estimates the value of the different elements 
it go towards the building up of our common life. He is 
einning to reckon with this wonderful element of religion 
nat has steadily held its sway over the hearts and minds of 
yen during the centuries, and to explain the causes and effects 
: its influence in his own terms. Let him use his own terms 
ior awhile longer; it is but a short step from them to the full 
id true Catholic interpretation of the fundamental truths which 
ie at their base. 
Not only in the intellectual but in the moral world is there 
a growing conviction of the value of Catholic ideals in the up- 
lilting of the race; and here the question is a far more imme- 
diate and vital one; it strikes at the root of things, at the 
springs of life: the family relation and the outrage done upon 
it in modern times by the evil of divorce. From a painful 
consideration of the effects of this evil upon society in our day 
the moralists have been led to consider some of its causes. 
One of the most singular instances of the results of such re- 
search by the Protestant mind was recently shown in an article 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes by Mme. Laura 
Marholm, a wonderfully gifted Norwegian woman, who has 
drawn much attention to herself in Europe of late by her 
high mental attainments. 
The movement of “ Feminism,” or the study of the modern 
development of woman, has in France been agitating the 
minds of the leaders of thought almost to the extent of a 
political movement. It is on this subject that this writer ex. 
presses some striking opinions as to the causes of that falling 
off in the moral standards of the race which to-day leads 
so inevitably to the evils of divorce and infanticide. She 
traces this directly to the rejection by Protestantism of the 
veneration of the Mother of God which has throughout the 
aves exalted the divine ideal of the Mother and Child as the 
highest conception of human life. Her reasons for thinking 
this are, it is true, mainly ethical or natural ones, and she 
argues principally from this point of view. There is, however, 
2 strong demonstration of Catholic truth at the bottom of them. 
The worship of Mary,” she says, “ was the great poetic achieve- 
vent of the masculine soul, sending up to heaven, as to a 
tural fount, that longing for something detached from the 
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senses and higher than they by which man has always bee: 
tormented. It represented the sweetest note of his inner music, 
He showed his most complete understanding of the high des. 
tiny of woman, and the mystery of human life, when he raise: 
the Mother and Child toa place over the altar. When he trans. 
figured the companion of his existence into a sacred being, 
and showed the baby stretching out its little arms toward th- 
heart of every man, he sanctified woman in her function as 3 
mother, and made it sacrilege to ill-treat a child. Infinite was 
the softening of hearts, incalculable the amelioration of manners 
which beamed from every one of those images of God’s mother.” 

“The glorification of the mother,” she insists, ‘was calcu- 
lated to deliver man from the baleful fascination of the mere 
woman.” She argues that one blessed result of the “ worship ” 
of Mary was that it helped to clear up man’s understanding 
of woman; it made him patient with his companion in life 
by lifting his thoughts to a superhuman ideal. “ Protestant- 
ism,” she says, “ by suppressing the worship of the Virgin and 
the devotion to images, has committed the huge mistake of 
transferring the adoration of man from womankind in the ab- 
stract to some particular woman. The next step was to re- 
quire of all mortal women the virtues of the celestial woman, 
and to scan with a distrustful eye their persons, their bearing, 
their actions, and their sentiments. Protestantism asked more 
of woman than had ever been asked before, and got less.” 

There is a subtle, if rather novel, argument in all this as 
to the false basis upon which Protestantism builds its moral 
standards. A consideration of these standards brings one ever 
back to the same conclusions as to its instability as a religious 
system. It demonstrates always in the end its worship of mere 
human nature, uncrowned by those sublime and uplifting ideals 
towards which the Catholic mind is ever taught to look by its 
veneration of the saints and of the Mother of God. 

Huxley made this same argument very emphatically when he 
wrote: “ No human being, and no society composed of human 
beings, ever did or ever will come to much unless their conduct 
is guided and governed by the love of some ethical ideal.” 

One of the cleverest literary men of the day, Professor Peck 
of Columbia University, a leading man of science and a non- 
Catholic, has said some remarkable things on this subject o! 
faith and reason in his essay on the life of the late Friedric! 
Wilhelm Nietzsche, a philosopher of the modern German schoo! 
who became insane from the effects of too much thinking in the 
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im of speculative thought. Nietzsche, like many another of 
se philosophers of pure reason, “thought and reasoned and 
iausted ingenuity for some original explanation of the moral 
‘blem; he racked his brain and tortured his imagination and 
urged his fevered faculties to mad exertion in the quest. Yet 

he add one atom to the discoveries of those who went be- 
=? The contrary is true; for after he had reasoned and 
gued and thought and written until he had reached at last 
lefinite result, he had not gone one single step beyond his. 


4 


rodecessors. . .« . 

‘There is something in all this that is most terribly pathetic 
-this wrecking of a splendid intellect for the sake of painfully 
establishing as something new a thesis that was first laid down 
two thousand years ago. Yet this is just as true of all those 
modern thinkers who are treading in the path that was worn 
smooth by other feet before our civilization had been born. 
For there is really nothing new in modern thought. It has 
only sublimated and refined and enlarged and expanded what 
was handed down to it from a remote antiquity, while its essen- 
tial teachings are older than the hills. 

‘The mind of man exhausted all the possibilities of philoso- 
phic thought some twenty centuries ago, and since then human 
ingenuity has formulated nothing new. Everything has been 
thought, everything has been written; and it is all J/ayé—be- 
ginning nowhere and ending in a fog. 

“Unthinking persons sometimes speak of mere ‘blind faith.’ 
But in the sphere of things like these, it is rather Reason, un- 
guided and uncontrolled, that is really smitten with eternal 
blindness, that gropes and stumbles, and, after toiling painfully 
over many a weary path, finds itself fainting and exhausted at 
the very place at which it started; while Faith alone, whose 
undimmed eyes have been divinely opened, sees clearly down 
the endless vista of eternity. Reason falters, but Faith is sure. 
Reason becomes at last impoverished, but Faith grows richer 
with the lapse of time. Reason sickens and falls fainting by 
the way, but Faith goes on serenely to the end. 

‘There is need of Faith to-day in philosophy and in religion, 
two spheres which in the highest sense are one; for in the end 
it is Faith alone that satisfies the needs of every human soul. 
It is here that we find the secret of the wonderful power of 
Catholicism—that it has learned and thoroughly assimilated this 
grcat fundamental truth which Protestantism seems unable to 
acjuire, so that there comes to us the warring of unnumbered 
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sects and controversial clamor without end between those, «1 
the one hand, who would make religious truth turn on t! « 
pointing of a Hebrew text in some ink-smeared palimpsest, a 
those who, on the other hand, imagine that salvation is to te 
secured by setting up sporadic soup kitchens and by stocking 
missionary homes with particolored pen-wipers. 

“But he who wanders in the darkness of uncertainty and 
who has found in Reason but a treacherous guide, needs some. 
thing higher, deeper, richer, and more spiritual far than this, 
Struggling onward through the storm and night, repelled and 
driven further by the cold, chill formalism that looks out on him 
superciliously from its grated windows, he plunges with a grow. 
ing terror into a still deeper darkness, following perhaps the 
fitful lead of Atheism that with ghastly grin beckons him on. 
ward when he shrinks back shuddering at the chasm’s brink 
where yawn abysmal deeps of infinite despair; until at last, be- 
yond the beating of the storm and the gloom of an unfathom. 
able darkness, he sees the House of Faith, serenely radiant 
with light, filled with the sound of melodious music, and open. 
ing wide its gates to shelter and defend, and to diffuse through 
all the depths of his poor shaken soul the peace, the comfort, 
and the divinely perfect beauty of an endless benediction.” * 


* Harry Thurston Peck in 4 Mad Philosopher. 





Rev. ALOIS DAISENBERGER, THE OLD PARISH PRIEST.—THE 
FATHER OF THE MODERN PLay. 


THE PASSION PLAY. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Ph.D. 


UNICH is very pleasantly situated, and its art 
treasures and art atmosphere, to say nothing of 
more material attractions, draw many visitors at 
all times. In the early autumn hotels are apt to 
be crowded, but the summer generally finds the 

South German metropolis empty of visitors. This year the 

crowd came and went all the summer, timing arrivals so that 

of a Friday night most of the hotels were filled. Many a 

traveller, confident in his knowledge of Munich during the 
VOL, LXXII.—16 
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summer season, drove to his favorite hotel late on Friday only 
to find that “there was no room at the inn.” This year’s 
crowd, too, was much more cosmopolitan than usual. The at- 
tractions of the Bavarian capital talk a language that is under. 
stood by people of ¢aste the world over. But the end-of.the. 
century visitors were not only gathered from the remotest and 
most unexpected regions of the earth, but also from all classes, 
conditions, and creeds. To most of them Munich was but a 
station by the way, for in every European language could be 
heard discussions on the incoming trains of the possibilities of 
finding accommodations at Oberammergau. The name of the 
little village in the Bavarian mountains was twisted into more 
curious forms on foreign tongues than it would be possible to in. 
vent if the invention of new-fangled pronunciations were intend. 
ed. Some fifteen thousand people a week, of the most diverse 
nationalities, were making their way to the little village to see 
and hear the Passion Play. To the ordinary traveller, by the 
way, it must have seemed almost inexplicable that so many 
people of such varied characteristics should find a common 
centre of attraction in the decennial fulfilment by their descend. 
ants of the vow of medieval villagers. To those untouched by 
the enthusiasm of the moment the crowds on their way to 
Oberammergau seemed rather to be following the fad of the 
year than going as “ Passion pilgrims” from lofty religious, or 
even artistic, motives. Most of those who have written about 
the play have acknowledged that some such thought was in 
their minds on their own 
! journey to Oberammergau. 
Personally the writer felt 
this poignantly,for it seemed 
too bad that the empty fad- 
ism of modern life should 
invade the simple Bavarian 
village and take from the 
villagers the earnest religi- 
ous purpose that has kept 
the Passion Play for our 
generation as one of the 
beautiful remains of the ill- 
understood days of mediz- 
val Catholicity. Like many 
another, I came away with 
very different feeling. The 
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impression produced can 
only be compared with that 
made upon the traveller 
who, rebellious to the yoke 
of the guide-books for the 
moment, comes unexpect- 
edly on some magnificent 
old cathedral. It seems 
scarcely possible that the 
commonplace realities round 
about could ever have given 
birth to such an incarnation 
of the artistic spirit. 

The realization comes 
that men of other times and 
other moulds than those to | 
whom we are accustomed 
may also be kindled by that divine spark we are so apt to look 








JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA, 


upon as reserved solely for the cultured after our own fashion. 


It has been said that the vast influx of visitors into Oberam- 
mergau would inevitably do away with the old simplicity of 
spirit of the villagers, that was not alone so admirable in itself 
but was the real root of the religious-artistic purpose that in- 
spires the Passion Play and makes it the worthy shrine of 
world pilgrims. The danger undoubtedly exists. So far, how- 
ever, the veritable charm of the Passion Play itself remains 
absolutely unspoiled. Great business interests have grown up 
in connection with the presence of visiting multitudes. A 
large tourist agency negotiated last year to take the problem 
of accommodating all these visitors off the hands of the com- 
munity for the privilege of distributing lodgings by tickets 
sold beforehand. The offer was promptly rejected, though it 
represented a larger assurance of profit than was anticipated 
in the ordinary routine of letting lodgings to the pilgrims as 
they came. It was felt that the offer would mean exorbitant 
prices. Passion pilgrims who dealt directly with the villagers 
themselves this year were not impressed by any special evidence 
of a grasping spirit. The people realized their opportunity, but 
took no undue advantage of it. The visitors who are heard to 
complain, and with reason, are those who trusted the tourist 
agents to provide for them, and found that these were intent 
simply on exploitation, not business. The blame for this must 
rest where it belongs. This year’s experience has done not a 
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little to shake public confidence in tourist agencies for such 
occasions. Oberammergau and its population must not suffer 
from the contre coup of the unpleasantness. 


THE PLAY. 


The ordinary visitor to Oberammergau who came rather 
with the idea of witnessing an impressive religious spectacle, 
but with scarcely a thought that the artistic side of the Passion 
Play might prove of intense interest, received his preliminary 
surprise when the chorus made its appearance just after the 
second signal gun. The color scheme of the beautifully draped 
robes that set off the stal- 
wart villagers so well was 
calculated to inspire com- 
plete confidence in the taste 
that had selected the rich 
colors and arranged their ef- 
fective contrasts. We have 
heard much of Mayr as the 
Christus of three decennia. 
Pilgrims of former years, be- 
fore seeing this year’s per- 
formance, lamented that he 
was no more to be seen in 
the principal part. Surely 
he could not have added 
more to the success of this 
year’s spectacle than he has 
done by his impressive ren- 
dition of the part of the leader of the chorus. Tall and straight, 
but with the perfectly white hair and beard that many cares have 
brought to him before their time, with a dignity of carriage and 
motion that bespoke one of nature’s noblemen, this humble peas- 
ant drew to him all eyes and fixed all attention at once. In his 
striking white robes, with his white hair, gold-crowned, he was 
a figure to fill the vision. The members of the chorus on 
either hand in bright red cloaks served to concentrate still 
more all the attention on this magnificent choragus who was 
to prove so interesting an exponent of the unusual feature of 
- the play—the long recitative interludes. Mayr, the village 
wood-carver, is the best type of the Oberammergau villager. 
His Christus drew the attention of at least the German worl 
for three decennia, and his work this year, in a very different 


JOHN, THE BELOVED APOSTLE. 
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character, demonstrates that his success was not due merely to 
accident and favoring circumstances. The man has, as so many 
of his village compatriots, something of the artistic over-soul 
‘hat finds a fitting expression in whatever he does. 

The chorus had its faults, and its singing was not always 

impressive as might have been wished. It contained 35 
roices. Singing to 6,000 people practically in the open air it 
can be easily understood that it lacked the requisite volume. 
But the voices were all well trained and pleasing. What vil- 
lage of 1,400 inhabitants anywhere else in the world will be 
able to supply as many trained voices ?—especially as some of 
the best singers were neces- 
sarily taken from the possi- 
bility of service in the chorus 
by their selection for acting 
parts in the play proper. 

The fact that the chorus was © 

spread out in one thin line, 

the different singing parts 

widely separated from each 

other, militated against the 

effective rendition of many 

of the choruses. As it was, 

the gentler and appealing 

parts were thoroughly effec- 

tive, the deprecatory and 
triumphant phases failed of 
their due impressiveness for "PETER, THE PRINCE OF THE APOSTLES. 
lack of numbers and volume of tone. 

After the first entry of the chorus, if anything were neeced 
to convince the first-time spectator of the thoroughly artistic 
spirit in which the great theme was to be handled, it came in 
the first tableaux: “ The Expulsion from Paradise” and “ The 
Adoration of the Cross.” All through the play the tableaux 
gave proof of excellent taste in plastic art and of a most dis- 
criminating color sense. Those who took part in them, even 
the small children, had evidently been trained with painstaking 
thoroughness. At times even most strained positions were re- 
tained for considerable intervals without a quiver to spoil the 
effect of the picture. To those accustomed to the blaze of light 
on all tableau effects on the modern stage there seemed a 
lack of light, perhaps, and the subdued illumination of the in- 
terior of the central portion of the stage failed to bring out 
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the details of the picture. Even this had been foreseen, how. 
ever, and the attention of the director of the tableaux had 
been very happily concentrated on his central figures. 

After these two tableaux of the prelude came the beginning 
of the play proper, the entrance into Jerusalem on Palm Sun. 
day. The procession was managed most effectively. Alto. 
gether some 400 people came on the stage for the spectacie, 
and it needs but little experience of things theatrical to realize 
how difficult a matter is the handling and grouping of such a 
crowd. The costumes were well designed to bring out the idea 
of the heterogeneous crowds that had flocked to Jerusalem for 
the Passover. The combinations of colors were once more 
pleasingly tasteful. Some idea of the careful attention to de. 
tails, not alone for this scene but for all others, may be gathered 
from the accompanying photograph of one of the Jewish boys 
who took part in it.* The movement of the crowd and the 
ebb and flow of interest in various groups were well brought 
out. Perhaps there was not enough of that half-unconscious 
murmur that always emanates from large crowds, and that in 
the theatre, where numbers are supposed to be represented by 
individuals, requires very special cons: ous effort to produce. 
There was on the whole a satisfying naturalness about the 
mob that is most difficult of reproduction. 

And then the play was on. For 3% hours in the morning, 
and, after a little over an hour's intermission, for 4% hours in the 
afternoon 6,000 people looked and listened with rapt attention. 
To hear that the Greeks at their Dyonisiac festivals sat out a 
dramatic trilogy, three full tragedies of Aischylus or Sophocles, 
and then a farce, meant to most of us the inevitable conclu- 
sion that the Greeks were very different in their mental and 


* Another evidence of the care exercised in selecting accessories for the play was brought 
to us rather unexpectedly while wandering through the fields on the outskirts of the village 
the evening before the performance. Some children were solicitously guarding a donkey. 
The intelligent little animals had attracted our attention in many parts of Europe, for it 
often seemed that they were more alive to the responsibilities of life than their masters. 
This one, in the words of one of our party, bore a knowing look and carried itself with a dig- 
nified air, and somehow seemed conscious of its own importance. The children told us that 
this was the Passion-ass—that is, the one which Christus rides in the Palm Sunday procession 
in the play—and that it had been selected especially for its good looks and good temper, two 
rare good things in other creatures than asses. They also pointed out that this particular 
member of the donkey family carried in the dark lines along its backbone and over its shoul- 
ders a very distinct figure of the cross that, according to the tradition, all asses have borne 
ever since the original Palm Sunday procession. The animal seems to have been selected 
partly at least for this reason. The solicitous care of the children for this humble member of 
the Passion troupe was an index of the attitude of mind of the villagers generally towards 
those who took part in the >lay and so brought their village to the knowledge of the great 
world, 
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physical makeup to the moderns. During 
this summer, however, over 300,000 people 
have come to the Passion Play, and found 
the long day, as a rule, only too short. 


There were many things be- 
sides the length of the per- 
formance to recall the Greek 
dramas. The stage with its 
two entrances in the pros- 
cenium wall, and the central 
recess as the representative 
of the antique middle door, 
at once recalled the old Athe. 
nian stage. At Athens, be- 


yond the proscenium could ; 


be seen the blue A2gean Sea, 
with the scattered isles of 


Greece—a fitting background | 
for the scenes from Grecian © 


THE PASSION PLAY. 


fable and history. At Ober. | 


ammergau, the rugged moun- ‘ 
tains, oft with cloud-capped / 


tops, recalled the Judean hills , 
and seemed to fittingly shut | 


out the every day practical 
world from disturbing the real 
or the mimic in the simple life 
of the village. The festivals 
of Dionysius were religious 


as well as artistic, and the subject-matter of the Greek dramas 
was bound up with the religious feelings and traditions of the 
nation; so too at Oberammergau, religion had art in its most 
unconscious simplicity and gracious sincerity as a handmaiden 
for the production of lasting effects. 
lives were thoroughly in touch with the religious scenes and 
feelings they portrayed could have commanded the unwearying 


= 


A JEWISH Boy IN THE TABLEAUX. 


attention .of the multitudes of visitors. 


It seems invidious to single out characters for special men- 
tion. Somehow, after seeing the transformation that comes 
over these humble villagers in their various parts, one is 
tempted to believe that almost any of them could take any 
character satisfactorily, and that it is only the accident of cer- 
tain physical traits that allots them to special parts. Naturally, 
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the mind recurs oftenest to the Christus of the play. Anton 
Lang, who took the character for the first time this year, ‘s 
physically a most satisfying figure. His handsome, manly face, 
surrounded by its long, blond hair, recalls the faces the Italian 
and German painters love to give the Christ. His expression 
is extremely attractive. There beams from his modest coun- 
tenance the earnest of a gentle, pure-hearted nature. Just 
after the conclusion of the performance we saw him come out 
of the dressing-rooms, only to be immediately surrounded by 
the village children, for each of whom he had an affectionate 
greeting. Though it was September, and the novelty of the 
Passion performance must have long worn off, the children ac. 
companied him in a sort of triumphal procession to his home. 
Of his acting not much remains, then, to be said. The Chris- 
tus of the play must look the part. In certain situations, as 
the parting at Bethany, the washing of the feet of the disciples, 
especially when it came to Judas’ turn, and the Ecce Homo, it 
is hard to imagine a more perfect Christus. 

The striking acting of the play was by the Judas. Johann 
Zwink, who takes the part now for the second time, was the 


much admired John of the plays of 1870 and 1880. Zwink 
makes a very modest living as a decorative painter in the in- 


THE OPEN STAGE WITH THE BACKGROUND OF MOUNTAINS IN THE DISTANCE. 





ANTON LANG, THE CHRISTUS. 


tervals between the plays. It can be well imagined, however, 
that he really only lives during Passion Play years, for he is a 
born actor. He brings out all the intense tragedy of Judas’ 
character, and somehow leaves the impression that the ill-fated 
disciple was not so bad as he is traditionally painted. The re- 
morse of the traitor Apostle was so well done that it could 
scarcely fail to arouse human sympathy. The villain of the 
play would seem to be much more Caiaphas—whose part was 
also very well done—than Judas. This year’s John, who had 
the part also ten years ago, is physically very well adapted to 
represent the ideal John. In the scene at the foot of the 
cross, where his new relationship to Mary was proclaimed, he 
was most satisfying. At other times he failed somehow to ful- 
fil expectations, though of course it must be borne in mind 
that, after the Christ himself, it is of the Apostle whom he 
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loved that we are apt to have the most exacting ideal. Of the 
other male characters, the Pilate and the Peter were particu. 
larly good. Old Thomas Rendl, as the old Galilean fisherman 
in gradual course of transformation into the Father of the 
Church to be, was a taking figure of great human interest. 

Of the women characters not so much can be said in 
praise as of the men. Anna Flunger, while not strikingly 
beautiful, has a very sweet, pure face, and but for her evident 
youthfulness looked the part of Mary very well. In the part. 
ing scene at Bethany, however, and in the meeting on the 
road to Calvary, she failed to fulfil expectations. At the 
foot of the cross during the crucifixion, and at the taking 
down from the cross, she seemed to be uplifted by true fecl. 
ing, and looked the stricken mother in-a way that touched the 
audience very deeply. Bertha Wolf* as the Magdalene was 
more uniformly satisfying. The women did not, however, at 
all rise to the occasion as did the men. This is all the more 
striking from the fact that the women of any social stratum in 
Europe always impress the traveller as being a little above the 
level of their husbands and brothers in cultivation of feeling, 


THE TEXT OF THE PLAY. 


As it is at present presented, the text of the play is the 
result of a process of evolution. The old medieval mystery 
play, with its many resorts to the supernatural and the comic 
elements in connection with the parts of Judas and the devils, 
was modified to suit his own taste by each new director of the 
Passion Play for several centuries. Finally, Father Rosner, a 
Jesuit at the time when theatricals flourished in Jesuit colleges, 
elaborated this old play into a classical form. He introduced 
the tableaux from the Old Testament, and the chorus was his 
invention. His text was, however, too classically elaborate for 
the simple villagers, and the present text is due to a simplifi- 
cation of Father Rosner’s work. This was entrusted by the 
Oberammergauers to Father Ottmar Weiss, who about the be- 
ginning of the present century wrote the wording of the play 
as it exists at present. About the same time the present 

*QOur party stopped with the parents of Fraulein Wolf at the Gasthaus zum Thurm, 
under the shadow of the steeple of the village church. They were simple country people, 
contact with whom only emphasized the surprise that the villagers should be able to produce 
the Passion Play with such impressive art. Fraulein Wolf herself was the simple village 
girl one meets in any of the out-of-the-way villages of South Germany. When she gave us 
her autograph we asked to have, not her present name but the name she would bear next 


yedr. She confessed and did not deny, though with many a blush, that she might have 
another name next year ; but we did not get that as an autograph. 
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music of the play was written by Rochus Dedler, the school- 
master of the village. Some find fault with the simple, straight- 
forward character of Dedler’s music. There are undoubtedly 
times when it seems utterly inadequate to the situations. But 
then any music would surely fail in sublimity under the cir- 
cumstances. For the purposes of the villagers’ performance it 
is hard to see how more | 

elaborate music could be se ] 
made more effective. Text ‘ 
and music are together a 
triumph of artistic adapta- 
tion of simple means to 
magnificent ends. 

After Weiss and Dedler 
the Passion Play, as at pres- 
ent given, owes most to 
Rev. Alois Daisenberger; 
who for nearly a half cen- 
tury before his death, in 
1883, was the pastor of the 
village. This highly edu- 
cated clergyman devoted 
himself to the intellectual 
as well as spiritual uplifting of his people. With a wide 
knowledge of world literature—he read seven languages—he 
was particularly interested in the classic Greek drama, and 
made some translations from Sophocles. He encouraged the 
“practice plays,” as they are called, which in the intervals be- 
tween the Passion Plays are meant to bring out new dramatic 
talent and improve the old. Some of the interval] dramas are 
from his pen. The present acting traditions of the Passion Play 
are largely the result of his training. His was the guiding spirit 
behind the simple village enthusiasm which has led to the pro- 
duction of an artistic masterpiece of religious feeling that 
brings to the Bavarian mountains every ten years hundreds of 
thousands of visitors. It is easy to understand how readily 
he might have considered this dramatic work beyond his pro- 
vince, but had he done so he would have missed his greatest 
opportunity in life, for good Daisenberger’s work is appreciated 
very much at Oberammergau, and the acting traditions estab- 
lished under his guidance will endure. 





JOHANN ZWINK AS JUDAS. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE TEXT. 


The weaving of Old Testament tableaux into the action of 
the text as interludes to the scenes of the play brings ou: 
very strikingly the figure of the Christ in type and in realit:; 
as the central point of both dispensations. To many of the 
audience this came almost as a revelation, so that a certain 
novelty attached even to the development of the play itself.* 
From conversations during the intermission and on the train to 
Munich after the performance some interesting points in com- 
parative religious psychology could have been gathered. To 
Protestants generally, and there were very many of them, it 
seemed to come as a distinct surprise that so much of the 
Scriptures should have been embodied in the play. They had the 
old idea that lay Catholics were not allowed to read the Bible. 
To most of these it was a source of still greater surprise to 
find from the history of the play that during the Catholic 
middle ages such Passion Plays were given not in one or two, 

but in most of the towns and 
villages of Catholic countries. 
Perhaps the deepest impres- 


sion produced was on those 
who had never realized be- 


fore the reasons for Mary’s 
prominence in the Catholic 
mind beside her Son. To 
some of these the human 
element of the Christ’s char- 
acter in relation to his Mother 
came almost as a revelation. 
More prejudices as to Mari- 
olatry were brushed away by 
such scenes as the parting at 
Bethany, the meeting on Cal- 
vary, and the foot of the 
cross, than could have been 
effected by volumes of controversy. Great positive good is ac- 
complished in this way. 





BERTHA WOLF AS MAGDALENE. 


*The character of the audience was most heterogeneous. There were many Hebrew 
faces. Not a few of those present might be judged from appearances and casual acquaintance 
to know but little of Christian origins. One of the German comic papers pictured two of 
these talking during the intermission. One is supposed to say: ‘‘ Do you know, the piece 
is not half bad”; to which the other rejoins: ‘‘ True, and I am interested in knowing how 
it turns out.” 
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THE OBERAMMERGAUERS, 


The inhabitants of the little village whose work has attracted 
he attention of the civilized world do not seem, on casual ac- 
quaintance, any different from other Bavarian peasants. That 
they are the Passion Play itself is the best proof. Long years 
of artistic tradition and of conscious effort to reach ideals have 
had their effect, and a spirit of true culture, in no superficial 
cense of the term, now seems inbred in the families whose 
heritage it has been to take in turn the principal characters of 
the play. The Langs, Zwinks, Flungers, Rendls remain the 
simple villagers they were and continue their humble avoca- 
tions, but a spiritual uplifting has come into their lives that 
makes them capable of dramatic work that fixes the attention 
of the great world. Much of this is due to the force of tradi- 
tion itself, of which enough account seems never to be taken 
in human history. What men are expected to do they usually 
rise to, though it may seem to those who see only the surface 
that they are incapable of it. There is besides in the villages 
of Ober and Unterammergau a mixture of national elements 
that might be expected to make itself felt in the world. Long 
ago there was a thriving Roman colony, ad Kofeliacas, near 
the present site of Oberammergau; one of the main thorough- 
fares over the Bavarian mountains passed through the village ; 
Charlemagne, according to an old tradition, was born not many 
miles away, at the foot of these mountains; the Pepins cer- 
tainly had a castle in this region; so that it is probable that the 
intellectual awakening in Europe after the night of Gothic in- 
vasion was felt here very early. In a word, there are phases 
of the history of this neighborhood that helped to account, 
perhaps, for the people’s power. What is in the blood will 
come out if opportunity presents itself, and if a worthy tradi- 
tion encourages its expression. The Oberammergauers stand 
as a happy example of Christian culture apart from ordinary 
worldly influences. It is to be hoped that they shall long re- 
main unspoiled by too close contact with what is worst in the 
civilization outside their village. 








A FORTNIGHT AT CLIFF HAVEN. 


A FORTNIGHT AT CLIFF HAVEN. 


BY MARION J. BRUNOWE. 


Ay T isn't very nice to acknowledge, of course, but 
it did—that Cliff Haven experience—a/most did 
begin by a row. Not a rough-and-tumble fight 
exactly, but a very decided difference of opinion: 


ae §=6the Observing One wanted to travel by water, 
the Gentle One preferred rail. As they had planned to travel 
together the outlook was ominous. 

“IT want one more real long journey in a steam-car, I—I 
do!” cried the Gentle One, who retained many of the expres- 
sions of her childhood. 

“H’m! journey in a stuffy old steamcar in the middle 
of summer, and such a summer! I must say I admire your 
taste.” The Observing One was cool—so far, though the mer- 
cury stood in the nineties. 

“IT want to go in a steam-car,” persisted the Gentle One. 

“Oh! but, dear, think of the beautiful journey by water ; 
think of moonlight on the Hudson, and sunlight and shadow 
on Lake George, and the blue, blue waves of Lake Cham- 
plain !—and—and—”’ 

“TI want to go in a steam-car,” said the Gentle One. The 
Gentle One was also an admirer of Nature, but she wanted to 
go in a “steam.car”—that was all. So they went in a “steam- 
car,” the Gentle One and the One who didn’t feel very gentle 
just then, and they had steam within and without and on all 
sides for ten long and weary hours; for even the most enthu- 
siastic lover of scenery from a car window finds his enthusiasm 
oozing and dribbling away when the thermometer stands 
nearly 100° in the shade. 

“Isn't it lovely travelling in a ‘steam.car’?” observed the 
Observing One. It was 12 M., and the Hudson, sparkling and 
glancing in the morning sunlight, had dwindled into a narrow 
stream, its western banks disfigured by hideous and constantly 
recurring ice-houses. To be sure out of the misty heat rose 
memories of the romantic, shadow-haunted Highlands, the soft 
blue haze of the distant Catskills, the calm, broad bosom of 
the most beautiful of rivers. But now all that was past, as 
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on they swept through pastoral scenes of no peculiar signifi- 
cance, except for the cows and the heat—always the heat. 
There was a flying glimpse of Albany, a vision of her glorious 
Capitol, and then Troy, and shirt factories, and cows, cows, 
cows! The inhabitants of these regions should be of very 
placid temperaments if they imbibe the milk of all the bovines 
that decorate the fields about. . . . Saratoga! and ten 
minutes respite from the awful heat, for there was a breeze 


there. 
And then the Gentle One said: “I wish we had gone in a 


boat.” 

Whereupon her companion, being feminine and human, did 
not refrain from saying, “I told you so!” 

But the temperature was now almost forgotten in the gran- 
deur of the mountainous region through which they were fly- 
ing. It was like getting into the Michael Angelo corner of 
the Metropolitan Museum—only more so, much more so. 
There was the same feeling of exaltation and overpowering 
awe; the same in kind, only greater in degree, for between the 
mighty Adirondacks on the one side, the ever-broadening ex- 
panse of Lake upon the other, and beyond that again the 
delicate outlines of the Green Mountains, all petty annoyances 
were buried and forgotten. 

The last beams of the setting sun were gilding the pretty 
little Bluff Point (Cliff Haven) station as the train drewin. In 
its wondrous gold and crimson rays were outlined two familiar 
figures, M——- and N-——, who had come to meet the tra- 
vellers. 

A short drive through the beautiful Assembly grounds, and 
travellers and friends and travelling bags, all found them- 
selves deposited, one promiscuous and laughing heap, upon the 
wide veranda of the B—— Cottage. Heat and dust and weari- 
ness were speedily forgotten, and a most welcome supper 
thoroughly enjoyed. Already the Adirondack air, charged 
with all the buoyancy and lightness of a mental elixir, was 
asserting its magical charm. 


The Auditorium at the evening lecture is usually the ren- 
dezvous for the entire School. The lecture itself this evening 
being on French Art, illustrated by stereopticon views, proved 
not beyond the mental capacities of two people who had 
travelled ten hours in a “steam-car” during one of the hottest 
days on record. It was the last of the course, and most en- 
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joyable. Many old friends unexpectedly encountered added to 
the pleasures of the evening. A little while at the Boston 
musicale, and then welcome bed; sleep rendered possible, {or 
the first night in weeks, by delicious whiffs of cool air from 
the Lake, as it lay placid and gracious beneath the soft light 
of a full moon. 

The Gentle One said she was glad she had come—even in 
a “steam car”; everybody seemed to know her and like her; 
it was so “homey.” 

Sunshine glorious and golden lay like a benediction upon 
Cliff Haven, its magic Lake and its mountainous environs, 
next morning. Yet the air was not overwarm, being tempered 
by the cool breezes sweeping down from the mountains and 
across the broad bosom of the waters. It being Saturday, 
there were no lectures scheduled, but it soon became very ob- 
servant to the Observing One, or any one else who cared to 
observe, that there was a favorite lecturer to be “seen off.” 

“Oh, he is just ‘gorgeous’!”’ enthused the gushing girl 
from the Curtis. Pine. 

“He has a wonderful mind,” remarked Miss Philadelphia, 
with calm and reproving dignity. Both and all agreed that his 
lectures had been among the most attractive of the season. It 
fell to the fortune of the Observing One to catch a glimpse 
of his tall figure as he presently scurried past on the ‘dead 
(American) run” for his train. She couldn’t help wondering 
(rather disrespectfully, but he’s big enough to forgive it) if 
he ever ran faster on a certain base ball team, in college days 
of yore. She was glad she had seen him, for he is the author 
of some fine books in the domain of theology. It was easy to 
account for the dictum of Miss Philadelphia. 

The air was full of echoes of what had been, as well as an- 
ticipation of what was to come. Strange to say, considering 
the abstruseness of the subject, certain Biological expositions 
(or their expositor) seemed to have captured at one fell swoop 
all hearts as well as all heads, while “Constantine the Great” 
had been treated in a manner unique as well as scholarly. 

Two or three learned doctors of philosophy from the Catho 
lic University seemed likewise to have left especially pleasant 
and profitable memories behind, while the conductors of the 
Shakspere and Dante courses, still fortunately going on, had 
so far won golden opinions. A cursory glance over the Sylle- 
bus showed, in glaring black and white, all that had been 
missed by people who waited for the height of the season be- 
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fore hieing hither. ‘“ Early Writers of English Comedy,” 
“Music: Its Nature and Influence,” “Ireland’s Poetry,” “Catho 
lic Education in New York,” “Care of the Indians,” ‘‘ Growth 
of the Navy,” “Biology,” ‘Constantine the Great,’’ “The 
Study of Language,’ “The Field of Economic Study,” 
“Philosophy of Theism,” “Italian and French Art”—all, all 
had been and now were no more. However, there was much 
yet to be; the coming fortnight promised its own attractions, 
both along intellectual and social lines. 

A saunter to the combination P. O. and country store 
brought back vividly some memories of days that had gone; 
for among the little heaps of attractive-looking books for sale 
upon the counters, books by such Catholic writers as the late 
and always to be lamented Brother Azarias, Orestes Brownson, 
Christian Reid, Rev. John Talbot Smith, Maurice Francis Egan, 
Miss Tincker, Walter Lecky, the author of My New Curate, 
Father Mullany and others, were encountered a few volumes 
by that gifted soul, that large-hearted, courtly gentleman, 
Richard Malcolm Johnson. Gently handling the volumes, it 
was easy to hear again in memory that voice now stilled in 
death, to see again that tall figure, bent somewhat by age, to 
recall every detail of his personality, dignified, courteous, and 
kindly, a gentleman of the old school in every sense of the 
word, whose silvery hairs were well-nigh belied by eyes and 
voice of joyous youthfulness. That, however, and other fasci- 
nating memories, belonged to the days of the Summer-School’s 
infancy. The child had indeed grown since then in wit and 
wisdom, in grace and beauty too perhaps, but hardly beyond 
the charm of those early days, when everybody knew every- 
body else in a sense not quite possible now. 

“One of the natural conditions of growth,” said N , to 
whom some of these thoughts were expressed. “We are all 
of one family still, but there are at least five hundred of us on 
the grounds now.” 

“ But you indeed seem to be acquainted with the entire five 
hundred,” observed the Observing One; ‘‘you bowed to and 
greeted everybody we met this morning, and we must have al- 
ready encountered at least a couple of hundred.” 

“One of the unwritten laws of Cliff Haven,” was N——’s 
pleasant explanation; “every one is supposed to recognize 
every one else without the formality of an introduction; that 
they are here is hallemark enough.” 

This was delightful, Arcadian, Utopian, and quite indigen- 
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ous to the soil. Put in practice upon Broadway, Manhattan, it 
might indeed eventually lead one to the police station or the 
mad-house. Alas! life cannot all the year be an idyl. 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying ; 
The flower that bloomed but yesterday 
To-morrow may be dying!” 


So sang A-—, merrily dancing up, a vivid figure in her 
crimson gown and wealth of chestnut hair. A comes from 
Boston, but she quite upsets the Bostonese preconceived idea 
of gravity of demeanor. She is all enthusiasm and joyousness, 
with a deep, a very deep, substratum of earnestness beneath. 
The particular roses which A wished to gather that morn- 
ing grew in the pine grove down by the Lake, a delicious re- 
treat, cool and leafy, pungent with the balsamy odor of the 
pine, glorified by its outlook over beautiful Champlain, and far 
to the mountains beyond. 

“You must not, you verily must not miss the pine grove on 
such a morning,” cried A—— with decision; “it is a place to 
see visions and dream dreams.” 

“And to meet one’s friends—of both ‘persuasions,’” put in 
M slyly. M is “just horrid” sometimes. But A——’s 
Bostonese sense of decorum saved her from comprehending so 
entirely frivolous a remark. 

As it turned out, the grove was a place to meet one’s 
friends of all and every “persuasion”: old friends as well as 
new ones; learned and reverend lecturers as light-hearted and 
gay, when off duty, as school-boys on a holiday; men and 
maidens, young, old, and of age uncertain; here and there a 
matron of gracious and dignified presence; a sprinkling of 
children—noticeable among them “ Little Fanny, the Sunshine 
of the Brooklyn,” and one brown dog. Canines seemed to be 
at a premium; not so felines; they attend lectures—on oc- 
casions, as Mr. Henry Austin Adams can testify. 

A concert of unusual excellence—all home _ talent—was 
given in the Auditorium that evening in aid of the chapel fund, 
and netted a goodly sum for this object so dear to the heart 
of the President of the School. Is it not that poetic soul 
Sidney Lanier who has defined music as “love in search of a 
word”? As the dulcet waves of melody swept through the 
house that evening it really seemed that Catholic loyalty and 
love could have chosen no more fitting means of expressing 
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the sentiment which filled all hearts present : the desire to aid in 
enlarging and beautifying that dear little chapel, so appropriate- 
ly dedicated to “Our Lady of the Lake.” Here morning after 
morning, in the height of the season, as many as five-and- 
twenty Masses are celebrated at the five altars, betokening the 
very evident and active interest taken by the clergy in one 
of the most important Catholic intellectual and social move- 
ments of modern times. Daily attendance at Mass on the 
part of the laity is also as edifying as it is general. Who in- 
deed but a heathen could absent himself in such an atmosphere 
of Catholicity? It is this atmosphere—Catholic to the core— 
which constitutes perhaps one of the chief charms of the 
Champlain Assembly. Here indeed is met and fulfilled that 
long-standing social need of the Catholic laity in a non-Catho- 
lic country. Nowhere else have the members of a common 
faith such an opportunity to: meet on a basis of intellectual 
equality. No aristocracy is recognized; all are “in the 
swim.” 

Visitors from such Catholic centres as New York, Philadel- 
phia, or Boston do not, perhaps, realize what a “rest-cure” in 
this respect Cliff Haven offers to those from Western or 
Southern cities, or even the more narrowly provincial of the 
Eastern towns. The tension is removed; one does not, as it 
were, unconsciously arm one’s self at every turn; one is not 
tempted to minimize, even though it be ever so little, one’s 
glorious heritage of Catholicity. Here, in a word, may be en- 
joyed “that bright life of the spirit which belongs to those 
who dwell in the ages and regions of faith.” Vive/ Catholic 
Summer-Schools, if but for this, and this alone. . . . 

An unexpected cold wave made the air clear and brilliant, 
though nipping, next morning. In the course of breakfast at 
the restaurant a characteristic incident excited the broadest of 
smiles—to put it mildly. The new-comers found themselves at 
table in the vicinity of three long tables decorated exclusively 
with boys, “college youths” of varying ages. These animated 
decorations were enjoying themselves, oh! immensely, “ guying ” 
(to use boy phraseology) the pretty waitresses who were 
good-naturedly endeavoring to supply their numerous wants— 
the latter, for the most part, bewilderingly expressed in the 
vernacular of the day. Of a sudden— 

“Cheese it, fellows !—the boss!” 

Silence utter and profound had descended like a flash, as 
“dignifiedly”” threading his way through a maze of tables, the 
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while taking in, and then throwing off as it were at a glance, 
all mere mundane things, “the boss” advanced. Seated at the 
head of one of the long tables, the dignified countenance ex. 
panded into a genial morning smile, whereupon fifty other 
countenances relievedly beamed in sympathy. But such demure 
beams!—in comparison the lady of “prunes prism” fame 
“wasn’t in it” for one moment. 

“I’ve been watching this performance every morning,” said 
M ; “it’s great fun. They’re the boys from the Camp, 
you know; and although they ‘swear by’ Father S——, they 
live in wholesome awe of his decorous sense of table eti- 
quette.” 

It was during High Mass that Sunday morning that, in the 
sermon of the day, the first intellectual treat of the week was 
enjoyed. Literary beauty of language and charm of delivery, 
both most evidently inspired by genuine feeling, brought home 
the lesson of a beautiful text. A quartet choir of quite un. 
usual excellence furnished the music of the Mass. 

A long afternoon was pleasantly spent in wandering through 
the woods, sauntering along the “singing sands,” idling upon 
the rocks gently lapped by the blue waves of the Lake, dream- 
ing dreams and feeling one’s spirit sensibly expand beneath an 
expanse of turquoise sky which the valley of Champlain, and 
only the valley of Champlain, can boast. Except upon the 
trackless prairie there is, perhaps, in the country no greater 
sweep of sky than that which, from mountain range to moun- 
tain range, circles o’er these flashing waters. It is as if mere 
time and earthly space were set aside and infinity before one. 

An entertainment, musical and literary, at the “ New York” 
that evening was honored by the presence of two Right Rev- 
erend Bishops. These very genial gentlemen not only at- 
tended, but under the influence of a wager unaffectedly con- 
tributed each his share to the pleasures of the occasion. 

“JT dare you to sing a song,” said the fun-loving Bishop 
from the wilds of Virginia to his colleague from little Dela- 
ware. 

-“T will if you ‘speak a piece,’”’ was the quick and laugh- 
ing retort. 

“Done! it’s a bargain.” 

To the confusion of Monseigneur Delaware, who forgot he 
was daring some one as good as an Irishman, he unexpectedly 
found himself in the predicament of the bird who if he can’t 
sing must be made to sing. It was “do or die,” and Mon- 
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seigneur bravely “did,” leading off in a sweet tenor with a 
semi-comic, semi-serious college song, in the chorus of which 
the whole company spontaneously joined. 

Then did Monseigneur of Virginia honorably fulfil his part 
of the bargain, “ bringing down the house” with witty and 
humorous descriptions of the wild and mountainous region over 
which he “had the honor to administer.” There was a bit of 
pathos, too, here and there under that laughter-moving tale, 
for the Bishop of a Southern or far Western diocese exempli- 
fies in his life more than a taste of the genuine missionary’s 
experience. 

Next morning, alas! opened with a downright pour—a cold, 
miserable, midsummer Adirondack storm. To be quite honest, 
the Observing One didn’t enjoy herself at all that morning, 
or even the next. She found the “main lecture” of the day 
on both these occasions very tiresome. It was pleasant, how- 
ever, to observe that the warm and ready sympathy of a Cliff 
Haven audience is not dampened by rain; it is an audience 
keenly, intellectually critical, yet responsive and kindly withal. 
That evening, during a reproduction of the Passion Play in 
motion pictures, a magnificent tenor, interspersing the pictured 
scenes with arias appropriate to the theme, was received with 
enthusiasm overpowering enough to literally almost take the 
roof off the Auditorium. 

It was during the course of that rainy day, just indeed 
when the down-pour was at its height, that Miss D , from 
Washington, arrived: Miss D——, vivid and joyous as a day in 
spring, and with no patience at all for anybody confessing to 
the “blues.” In Miss D ‘’s eyes everything was couleur de 
TO0Se, 

““My dear, I am ashamed of you! You—you of all people 
down in the dumps! I can’t understand it. And—don’t apolo- 
gize for anything; this kitchen is just the dearest thing on 
earth!” 

It was certainly the warmest (on Cliff Haven earth) at that 
moment, and gathered round a roaring fire sat a shivering cir- 
cle, who did n’t care if it was the kitchen so long as they were 
warm, 

“We—we only came in here for a few moments,” explained 
somebody apologetically. ‘‘ We—don’t always sit in the kitchen, 
you know; we—forgot our rubbers.” 

“And so did I,” announced the distinguished new-comer ; 
“therefore am I one of you.” And down she sat, toasting her 
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toes with most genuine delight. In the animation of ¢/at 
voice and manner cold and wet were soon forgotten. 

“Trinity College” was talked by Miss D—— on Wednesday 
morning to a large and attentive audience, who had assembled 
to receive and do honor to this favorite author. This mect. 
ing with our authors and /:t¢érateurs in the flesh has always 
been a more or less pleasant feature of the Summer-School 
since the session of 1892, when, at New London, under the 
auspices of Rev. Thomas McMillan, and at the home of George 
Parsons, and Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, the first reception to 
Catholic authors was held. Many have attended the various 
sessions, among whom we might recall Brother Azarias, Richard 
Malcolm Johnson, Sara Trainer Smith—all three since deceased 
—Maurice Francis Egan, Rev. H. J. Heuser, Rev. Hugh T. 
Henry, Katherine E. Conway, Mrs. Blake, Rev. Talbot Smith, 
Margaret M. Halvey, Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S.J., the emi- 
nent astronomer Father Searle, C.S.P., Rev. William Living. 
ston, Henry Austin Adams, Rev. J. T. Driscoll, Rev. Morgan 
M. Sheedy, Rev. F. P. Siegfried, Mr. Horgan, art editor of the 
New York 7ridune, and several others. And it has even been 
known—oh! wonderful fact—that authors and publishers, else- 
where not always on the best of terms, here meet and indulge 
in little love-feasts. O gracious Summer-School! to so shed 
abroad thy benign influence. 

Wide and varied indeed are the subjects touched upon at 
Cliff Haven. Within one short week that burning question, 
“Higher Education for Women,” along Catholic lines, so ably 
pleaded for by Miss D ; the Catholic Social Settlement 
work, explained by’ the Rev. Director of St. Rose’s Settle- 
ment, New York, and a Conference on Sunday-school work, 
ably presided over by Mrs. Burke, found place upon the pro- 
gramme. The Sunday-School Conference was of most vivid 
and vital interest, being contributed to by men and women 
who were making this spiritual work of mercy an important 
part of their life-work. Clergy and laity, young and old, 
brought to the meetings rich experiences garnered through 
many an hour of self-sacrifice, and recorded with simple unos- 
tentation. Edifying and most moving was the account given 
of the work being done by the “Camillus Society” at Dun- 
woodie, an association of young seminarians who voluntarily 
pledge themselves to devote their holidays to the comfort and 
instruction of the inmates of prisons, asylums, and _ hospitals. 
God bless such a work! Could it be generally known it would 
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be an inspiration to thousands. This zeal, brilliancy, and 
earnestness of our Catholic clergy, young and old, is a feature 
which cannot fail to strike even the most casual observer, and 
augurs brightest prospects for the future of the Church in 
America. 

And not far behind the clergy would seem to be those 
prime workers in every uplifting movement—the women: “the 
ladies, God bless them!” It was, in fact, wholly through the 
efforts of the Alumnz Auxiliary, an association comprising 
among its officers and members many of the most gifted and 
intellectual women of the East, that the magnificently con- 
ducted Shakspere and Dante courses were inaugurated. Dur- 
ing this fortnight the scholarly and poetic insight of Dr. D—— 
illumined the heights of the “ Paradiso,” while to the accom- 
plished Dean from Long Island fell the task of elucidating the 
wondrous lights and shades of the master mind of all the ages. 

A cross between lecture and entertainment were Mr. 
K——’s wonderful experiments with compressed air, while 
Father G and Mr. A , —old favorites—drew crowded 
audiences morning and evening, respectively. Under the 
learned Jesuit’s inimitable method of treatment, ‘“ Mental and 
Moral Pathology”’ proved a subject fascinating beyond words, 
while ‘The Novel” in the hands and manner of Mr. A—— re- 
flected more of brilliancy and wit than invariably graces the 
writers of the same. 

On the score of entertainments, New York, Brooklyn, Bos- 
ton (dignifiedly), Philadelphia (calmly and perhaps a bit exclu- 
sively), Rochester, The Healy, The Curtis-Pine (an authority 
on style), and The Club vie with one another in attractive- 
ness, though it Aas been whispered that when Father S 
honors the School with an invitation to a Camp-Fire Club 
and Cottages one and all hide their diminished heads. Whether 
‘tis so or not, there is a wonderful fascination about a Camp- 
Fire gathering in the heart of the Adirondack region. Familiar 
faces and figures are thrown into strong relief by the dancing 
flames. Here the shifting light plays upon the benevolent 
countenance and silvery head of the Rev. Treasurer; there it 
outlines clearly the personality of the mild-mannered Secretary 
(at heart a very Ozanam of loyalty and zeal); now it circles 
about a figure known and loved of all the School—one of the 
prime movers in all its most important affairs—the Rev. Chair- 
man of the Board of Studies. Songs are sung, stories are told, 
and the evening has gone all too soon. 
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What with boating and bathing, golfing and running—field 
sports of every kind; with trips to Ausable, Burlington, Cum. 
berland Head, Montreal, or Saranac, the days as well as the 
nights fly upon the wings of Mercury. So indeed it seemed 
to the two who all too regretfully saw their fortnight drawing 
to an end. Already the air was full of rumors of what another 
season would bring forth. Six new lots had found purchasers 
in as many days; Buffalo in the van, with plans for a magnifi- 
cent cottage. A cottage to be exclusively reserved for priests 
promises to be another and unique feature. Four more build- 
ings by private individuals complete the list, while the “ Cliff 
Haven Yacht Club,” long a dream, will shortly become a reality. 

That the Catholic Summer-School has evidently come to 
stay, all the world can now see; that it is as yet perfect, even 
its most ardent admirers do not quite claim; that it has im. 
mense possibilities of growth, only the wilfully, woefully blind 
can fail to perceive. In years it is as yet but-a child—though 
a wonderful child—and has no doubt some of the faults inci- 
dental to every young thing. This is its morning of life. 
With added years will surely come “higher joys, deeper in- 
sights and relationships”; but in the eyes of those who have 
tenderly fostered the child and watched it grow from its birth, 
but nine short years ago, these are the days around which a 
magical charm lingers—the “charm which touches all things 
and turns them to gold.” Truly “the morning of life comes 
but once, and when it fades something goes which never re- 
turns.” It is perhaps this joyous, indefinable “something” 
which adds so much to the present charm of Cliff Haven. 
The child has such sweet and winsome ways, it is impossible 
to resist her; for once beguiled by her mischievous smile, one 
is her slave or gallant knight for ever! 





TO A DEPARTED FRIEND.* 


yes OD be with you, my beloved, 
Ome oi Wheresoe’er you go! 
AS. /L\\ Through the Valley of the Shadow 


i 


You have gone, I know. 
, By death waters, dark and deep, 
Lead Ah! how tranquilly you sleep. 


God be with you, my beloved! 
Was it like a star 

That your soul flashed from your body 
Unto realms afar, 

Beyond night and time and space, 

To the Vision of God’s Face? 


God be with you, my beloved! 
Was it o’er your bed 

You saw Jesus one swift minute ; 
Then He vanishéd,— 

And in patient pain you wait 

For the opening of Heav’n’s gate? 


Paradise or Purgatory, 
Which is yours to-day ? 

Ah! one bliss your sweet soul knoweth, 
None can take away. 

You are calm, and glad, and still, 

In the doing of God’s will. 


* To the dear memory of Fanny Cushing Parker, sister of the late General Charles P. 
Stone, U. S. A., both converts to the Faith. 
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To A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


Paradise or Purgatory, 
Perfect peace is yours. 

Neither sin nor fear of sinning 
Darkeneth your doors, 

Where, within a quiet room, 

You have welcome found, and home. 


Paradise or Purgatory? 
Wheresoe’er you be, 

Never more you know that anguish— 
Life’s deep mystery,— 

Never more you feel ¢hat cross, 

Fear of sin and fear of loss. 


God be with you, my beloved! 
Though my tears fall fast 

While I say my rosary for you, 
Peace is mine, at last. 

He keeps watch twixt you and me, 

Howe’er long our parting be. 


Paradise or Purgatory? 
God knows where you are; 
And your soul is in His keeping, 
Whether near or far. 
Unto truer Love than mine 
My beloved I resign. 


SUSAN L. EMERY. 





THE author of Arden Massiter,* who is a priest, 
could have permitted his rank to appear on the 
title-page of Arden Massiter without fear of ad- 
verse criticism. It used to be regarded as infra 

\ dig. for priests to write novels; and those clergy- 
men of the Established Church in England who tried this kind 
of literature were looked upon as free lances are in the warfare 
of political parties. There is a change—and, perhaps, for the 
better—of opinion in this respect since Fadiola and Callista, 
exceptional in subject and treatment, set an example which 
was sure not to be followed slavishly. 

Arden Massiter, if examined as a novel, will hardly be 
found to conform to the rules of that species of composition, 
as we gather them from the practice of the most successful 
writers; yet we regard it as a distinguished success. There is 
nothing of a story; events of an interesting, adventurous, and 
startling character, arising out of the social and political con- 
ditions of Italian life, involve Arden Massiter, the hero, in diffi- 
culties. The other characters are more directly concerned in 
the action of lawless elements plotting against and plotting 
with the new order than he is, and some one or two, moved 
by passionate feelings of shame and indignation at the ruin of 
their country, are disposed to head a reactionary movement. 
Politically Massiter’s sympathies are with the latter, and he 
would be prepared to throw himself ardently into their cause ; 
but Dr. Barry binds him in the net of Italian conspiracy and 
paralyzes him. Instead of being a great influence in a reac- 
tionary movement, he is engaged all the time in extricating 
his friends of the reactionary party from the meshes of an 
able conspirator, who is at the head of more than one revolu- 
tionary society, while pretending to be ready to throw his 
talents and power in with the restorers of the old order, and 


* Arden Massiter. By Dr. William Barry, New York: The Century Co. 
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while preparing to reap a rich harvest by selling all parties to 
the government. 

The style is admirable. The description of Roccaforte 
seems to be drawn from direct personal inspection, or at least 
the account of one who had examined the awful old castle with 
minute and intelligent care and repeated the result. The walls 
live in their suggestiveness. The galleries, chambers, stairs, the 
winding and difficult road up to the outer gate, over which the 
motto Sangue lave Sangue warns from the high arch—all of 
them more than hint dark tales of the past when we learn what 
a fierce race ruled there. We have not enjoyed for many a 
day a higher pleasure of the taste and memory than that roused 
by Dr. Barry’s book. 


America’s Economic Supremacy is a collection of essays by 
Mr. Brook Adams. They are on different subjects, and it is 
only when one looks through them that he discovers a connec- 
tion of aim in the series. For instance, it would be hard to 
suspect the existence of any relation between the article on 
the Spanish-American War and the one entitled “ Natural Se. 
lection in Literature,” but they approach each other through 
“The New Struggle for Life among the Nations,” “ England’s 
Decadence in the West Indies,” “The Decay of England”; 
for in fact the article on selection in literature is avowedly 
presented as an illustration of recent changes in the charac- 
ter of the English people. However, there is a good dea! 
that is suggestive in the inferences, even though many of 
these are too wide, and we may add that the statistics are 
valuable. 


The Beauty of Christian Dogma* is a suggestive book, dealing 
with a subject surprisingly unusual, the “application of the rules 
of zsthetics to Christian Dogma, and the demonstration of how 
and in what sense the truths the church teaches are beautiful.” 
The declaration of such a purpose immediately opens up a line 
of thought that might run on indefinitely, and arouses a ques- 
tion in the mind as to how the author can have treated a 
truth that all Christians have felt, and many have incidentally 
expressed, though few have ever made the professed subject 
of a treatise—viz., the association of sentiment with doctrine in 
religion. 

* The Beauty of Christian Dogma. By the Rev. Jules Souben. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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Such an essay as this, then, cannot but be fruitful of good. 
Nowadays especially we are accustomed to hear the author’s 
thesis denied. Dogma is in disrepute among a multitude of 
shallow thinkers, and one of the chief objections they make is 
that positive dogmatic definition is narrowing in its effect on 
the soul, unfavorable to the growth of religious sentiment in 
the heart. ‘Wide views” of Christianity are in vogue, and 
that sect and teaching are most lauded which are most “liberal” 
and “tolerant.” Yet here is a little volume, well.conceived and 
executed, showing that all that is beautiful and spiritually en- 
couraging in Christianity comes naturally from precision and 
accuracy in dogmatic teaching. By way of preface, the author 
rests his reflections on the basis of the necessary connection 
between truth and beauty as laid down first by Plato, and then 
acknowledged and enlarged upon by all philosophers, notably 
by the scholastics. Fortunately this rather philosophical cast 
of thought is not continued; it is given only as a basis; the 
various essays that compose the volume consider the spiritual 
influence of the various fundamental doctrines of the church, 
God, The Trinity, The Incarnation, The Sacraments, etc., upon 
the soul of the believing Christian. Many apt and beautiful quo- 
tations are given, and in general the author has succeeded 
remarkably well in his stated purpose. We would call atten- 
tion especially to one feature of the book, the quotations from 
the Sacred Scriptures, placed in such connection and form as to 
draw attention to their beauty. We could wish that some such 
indication as this might be the means of sending many souls 
to the holy books, if only to find in them poetic beauty, for 
this would effectually provide an introduction to the too much 
neglected spiritual stimulation of the written Word of God. 


That Father Tyrrell’s most recent volume* has gone into a 
new edition is a fact both pleasing and significant. It gives 
us an indication of the great good that is being accomplished 
by its circulation, and it proves that our people do appreciate 
fine work. Rarely have a brief set of conferences contained 
the germs of so much healthy thinking as in the case of these 
clear and splendid presentations of the eternal principles of 
real religion. Buy it and think it over. 

Not only is the writer a trained thinker; he is a spiritual- 
minded man of high degree. And further, he is a stylist of no 


* External Religion: Its Use and Abuse. By George Tyrrell, S.J. Second edition. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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mean merit. The beautiful clothing of his wholesome thought 
is the proper dress to recommend it to those whom the author 
wishes to reach—the intelligent souls of his generation who are 
looking for instruction on the eternal principles that rule man’s 
relationship with God. 


A Day in the Cloister* is one of the most recent results of 
the present literary activity among the English Benedictines, 
The writer, with characteristic Benedictine kindness and hospi- 
tality, introduces his imaginary guests within the cloister of a 
typical monastery, and conducts them through every depart. 
ment of one of those famous religious establishments, explain. 
ing everything about the monastic life and those who pursue 
it. Incidentally the author treats his readers to a little con. 
ference on some of the many phases of community life, always 
with a delicious interest and attractiveness. 

There is an atmosphere of ripe tradition about everything 
Benedictine. The life of religious peace planned and com. 
menced by “the spiritual father of Europe” far back, almost 
in the beginnings of Christian times, smacks necessarily of rich 
Catholic antiquity ; it recalls the power of pure Christian charity 
for regenerating human life, it speaks particularly of the 
beauty of true Christian sentiment, it boasts of triumphs no less 
in art, in architecture, in music, in industry, in civilization, than 
in religion and sanctity. Rich with the religious and artistic 
endowments of the centuries, it has attracted the attention and 
love of lofty souls and world-sick hearts, and having drawn 
them, it has held them and sustained them with the pure, 
simple religion of Christ as it has been handed down within the 
cloister. . 

A visitor to a monastery, it would seem, must of a necessity 
live in the past; but if this excellent little work is, as its editor 
claims, “a plain and unvarnished description of life in a 
modern monastery,” the past lives again, and one of the chief 
reminders and exponents of the strength and beauty of Chris- 
tianity, the monastic life, is in no danger of being absorbed in 
the rush and worry of contemporary worldliness. 


In Let there be Light + we have the story of a club of work- 
ingmen, of exceptional ability and information, whose object is 
* A Day in the Cloister. Adapted from the German of Dom Sebastian Von Oer, O.S.B., 


by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
+ Let there be Light. By David Lubin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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to cure the evils of society. The number is very few; some 
one or two have no moral or religious opinions of any kind, 
but they pin their faith to the conclusions of advanced social- 
ism and attach an equal value to the discoveries, hypotheses, 
guesses, and unverified hints of science men. The principal 
leading religious bodies of America are represented—an enthu- 
siastic and uninstructed Italian standing for the profound and 
laboriously built theology of the church. The number of such 
creeds in the field is four: the Baptist, whose champion is a 
negro; the Jewish, answered for by the president, as philo- 
sophical as Philo; the Presbyterian, by an Irish Orangeman 
named Moore; and the Church, by the eloquent and ignorant 
Italian. 

They discover the power to reform society in a new reli- 
gion called the Church Universal. Though one of the objec- 
tions to the old forms of worship was the remoteness and life- 
lessness of the ceremonial, they introduce a ritual in scientific 
travesty of that of the Church and that of the Jewish dispensation. 
This, which is done for the purpose of attaining simplicity by 
bringing the mind of the worshipper in close communion with 
the ceremonial, is accomplished by a process more difficult to 
understand than the esoteric meaning supposed to be hidden in 
Egyptian or Assyrian rites, or any of the ancient worships from 
Babylon to Rome in which there was supposed to be folded up a 
sense from which the outside world of believers was excluded. 
The geological tiers of the new church suggest a protest against 
the cosmogony of Genesis. ‘ The heavenly bodies” to be seen 
through a glass dome, is like a provision to meet the Bible for 
regarding the worship of “the host of Heaven” as a conse- 
quence of man’s fall to a lower depth through the government 
of the senses, The attacks on the Catholic Church by the dif- 
ferent speakers—so feebly answered by the irrelevancies of the 
Italian—for her idolatry as the cause of social crimes, could be 
well retorted on themselves; for in their unidolatrous new tem- 
ple it is intended that orreries are to be so arranged “as to 
be in view in front of the worshippers.” ‘The altar,” he directs, 
shall “be quite large,” “the size of a stage’’—a measure about 
as definite as the Yorkshireman's “size of a bit of wood.” 
Then other specifications are given which remind us of the 
ceremonial of secret societies that make war on the etiquette 
of courts, but which are far more elaborate in their own pro- 
ceedings than any court. The profanity would be shocking if 
it were not childish; and yet we are quite ready to acquit the 
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writer of any intention to offend us. We shall conclude by 
saying that we are informed Mr. Lubin is a Jew. When ! 

makes the Jew Ezra victorious in all the debates we are re. 
minded of the apologue of the man, the lion, and the piece < 

sculpture. To his arguments for the rising of the masses again 

the existing order we retort the fable of the Belly and the Men 

bers, and to his hope in the union of international interests we 
rejoin the practical differences exemplified in the story of the 
besieged town. There is but one way in which the races of 
the world can be brought into harmony, one way in which the 
interests of rich and poor can be reconciled. Mr. Lubin has 
not found the road to either. The prospect of the first seems 
no nearer despite the conference at The Hague when we recol. 
lect the recent instance of a war falling within one or more of 
its resolutions. The prospect of the second seems as remote as 
ever when we find the nations of the world looking to distant 
regions in which to shoot their excessive production, instead of 
adjusting the scale of production with regard to consumption 
at home. We are not afraid this remark may be thought a de. 
nial of the relation of supply and demand; for, whatever value 
there may be in the principle under normal conditions, the 
compulsory acquisition of a market for excessive production is 
not the observance of an economic law, but the commission of 
a national crime. 

The solution of the two problems will not be effected by 
Mr. Lubin’s scheme of a ‘Church Universal,” but in world- 
wide obedience to the Church of Christ. For this consumma- 
tion we must wait with hope. 


* The Flowing Tide,* by Mme. Belloc, is an extremely in- 
teresting book, in which the author gives what she herself calls 
a record of the “Catholic impact upon English life during the 
century which is just expiring.” If there is any subject of 
universal interest to the Catholic reading public, it is the story 
of the revival of the true faith in England. The present book 
is not a comprehensive account nor a philosophical study of 
this revival, but rather a small sketch built up around per- 
sonal recollections. The general effect is rendered very pleas- 
ing by the reminiscent tone which runs through nearly every 
chapter, making the style lively and attractive. A glance at 
the table of contents reveals a list of important and interest- 
ing subjects, some of which, however, would appeal to the 

* The Flowing Tide. By Mme. Belloc. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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rcader as having very little bearing on the English Revival; 
a careful reading of the entire book, though, will show that 
hile there is some room for objection on this score, the plan 
i, on the whole substantially consistent. It must be confessed 
‘at the chapter on the Irish in America is very weak. In 
ceneral the book ‘contains much valuable information on its 
subject, imparted in an effective manner, and inspiring its 
ader to a more thorough study of a question of world-wide 
importance, 


The Council of Trent teaches that Holy Mass forgives us 
our daily faults. “He left to the church a sacrifice by which 
is represented the sacrifice of the cross . . . to apply to 
us its salutary virtue in remitting the sins which we daily 
commit.” This remission is not limited to the forgiveness of 
venial sins, for the Council adds: “ By the oblation of this 
{sacrifice] God being appeased, and granting grace and the 
gift of penance, blots out transgressions and even great 
crimes, provided that with sincere heart and right faith we 
approach penitently to God.” St. Alphonsus explains this 
teaching of the Council as to the power given by God to the 
Holy Sacrifice to remit sins that it is not direct, such as is 
the remission accorded in the sacrament of Penance, but indi- 
rect by exciting true contrition in the hearts especially of 
those who hear Mass with attrition; and that it involves, of 
course, the submission of all sins to the power of the keys. 

The more frequently, therefore, the faithful hear Mass the 
better, and the more methods placed at their disposal in which 
to hear it, the more is it likely that they will avail themselves ~ 
of this privilege. Father Kennedy has given in this little 
book* a method of hearing Mass which many will find useful. 
It is full of devotion, based on the idea that Holy Mass is the 
one survival on earth of what constituted the happiness of 
our first parents before they fell, and the foretaste of what 
constitutes the happiness of heaven—the walking of God with 
man and of man with God. With this underlying idea the 
author gives a running commentary on the Ordinary of the 
Mass. 

We cannot quite concur with the author when he says 
(p. 52) that had not our Lord Jesus Christ taught us to say 
ovr Father, it would not only be the utmost hardihood but 


* Holy Mass: A Morning Paradise. By the Very Rev. R. O. Kennedy. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: The Ave Maria. 
VOL, LXXII.—18 
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the wildest lunacy or most audacious presumption so to ad. 
dress God in heaven. On the contrary, we think that th: 
natural light left man ought to have shown God to him a 
analogically the father and benefactor of all; and that at al! 
events the Jews of old, David and the prophets, knew Him as 
such. “Blessed art Thou, O Lord the God of Israel, our 
Father from eternity to eternity,” David said to all the assem. 
bly of the children of Israel (I. Par. xxix. 10). ‘The son 
honoreth the father, and the servant his master: if then I be 
a Father, where is My honor? and if I be a master, where is 
My fear? saith the Lord of hosts,” are the words of the last 
of the prophets (Mal. i. 6). 


The rather queer story of The Gateless Barrier* is written 
with very decided ability; and owing to the sharp discrimina- 
tion of character it has an interest not depending on a plot. 
So much the better, for there is not even the faintest attempt 
at one. Old Rivers, a rationalist of a cynical kind, with a ten- 
dency to the investigation of “phenomena ” of the border land 
between this and the other world, as one would examine .ap- 
pearances in this one with a view to the discovery of a law, 
is a clever study. We think it possible there are men like 
this Mr. Rivers who, while refusing to accept anything not 
verified as a fact of experience, would be prepared to hear all 
that might be said concerning an alleged preternatural phe- 
nomenon, and probe it to the bottom regardless of conse- 
quences to accepted views concerning such subjects. He is a 
strong character with insatiable intellectual curiosity. This 
impels him, even at the point of death, to insist that his 
nephew should investigate the facts connected with a singular 
apparition said to haunt a disused room and a pleasure-ground 
on which its windows look. He does not like to die without 
knowing the truth of the matter. The results reported by the 
nephew are contemptuously criticised as involving puerilities of 
transmitted consciousness—or, as he prefers to call it, multifold 
identity—and a postulate of reincarnation. With an urbanity 
more exasperating than abuse, he employs his nephew’s ser- 
vices for the task which he regrets may take some time; sinc« 
neither himself nor the physicians who amiably expended thei: 
limited and somewhat empirical skill upon him could fix the 
date at which his disease should prove fatal. The work is very 
clever and can be honestly recommended. 

* The Gateless Barrier. By Lucas Malet. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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From the Land of the Shamrock,* by Jane Barlow, is a 
series of sketches of Irish life by one who knows the land 
and people. “In the Winding Walk” there is the impress of 
the sad truth that war is not altogether “the pomp and cir- 
cumstance” which glorified it in Othello’s mind when all was 
cone that for him had made life worth living. The sketch is 
very amusing despite the shadow of death. The mother of a 
soldier at the war dictates to the school-master a letter to her 
son. She used to be very proud of his height—‘“a head and 
shoulders higher than half of the lads,” she said; but this 
seemed to be a disadvantage at the front. “ Bid him to be 
croochin’ down back of somethin’ handy, or he might anyway 
keep stooped behind the others.” 

The school-master did not like this way of looking at the 
business. ‘“ Bedad now, Mrs. Connor, there’d be no sinse in 
telling him any such things. For, in the first place, he 
would n’t mind a word of it, and in the next place—goodness 
may pity you, woman, but sure you wouldn’t be wishful to 
see him comin’ back to you after playin’ the poltroon, and be- 
havin’ himself discreditable ?” 

“Troth and I would,” said Mrs. Connor, “if he was twenty 
poltroons.” And she proceeds earnestly to show herself the 
reverse of a Spartan mother. 

We suspect there is a shot at “a highly distinguished 
general,” recently in active service, in the allusion to a draught 
report dictated by that gallant officer “to his discreet secre- 
tary.” 

“Pilgrims from Lisconnel” is unsurpassable. The whole 
piece is a sustained exercise of the spirit of drollery not rest-— 
ing for a second. Woods, bog, mountains, roads, donkeys, 
huts, men and women, and a baby are seen in this aspect, and 
presented as seen. The incident of an illiterate woman taking 
to the church ‘‘a secular song book” to aid her devotions, is 
merely in keeping with the spirit of the whole. The expedi- 
tion—some dozen or so of miles—is like travelling to a far 
country. The natives at the end of the journey make the 
acquaintance of a French lace maker. 

“A Christmas Dole” centres round a touching instance of 
that fidelity of old servants to the honor of the family by 
which they were employed so often witnessed in bygone 
times, and which Scott has vivified in Caleb Balderstone. As 
in the other sketches, the raciness of description is in evidence ; 

* From the Land of the Shamrock, By Jane Barlow. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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the gift is inseparable from anything Miss Barlow turns to, 
and one could never tire of it. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the “ Field of Fright- 
ful Beasts”; but if there be any truth in the saying that men 
are children of larger growth, poor Goldsmith’s description of 
children as little men cannot be far wrong. We shall just hint 
at the origin of the little boy’s idea and its consequences. 
Little Mac Barry, walking with his nurse, saw cows and a pony 
looking over a wall as high as a house. He concluded that the 
field inside the wall was on a level with the road outside. He 
would not show his dismay, but he took care to refuse going 
along that road again. In an adventure all by himself—that is 
by giving his nurse the slip and taking his dog with him—he 
discovers the exact state of affairs. In his great delight he 
proposes to his great-grandmother that she should accompany 
him in a walk through the fields. The old lady having ob. 
jected, he proceeded to overrule her reasons, winding up in 
this way: ‘“‘And as forthe Frightful Beasts, if that’s what you 
are thinking of, I really can zo¢ imagine who put it into your 
head that there were any such things.” 

We can promise the reader excellent entertainment; nor 
are we afraid that the sketches will afford less gratification to 
the jaded man of the world than to him who has preserved in 
age much of the freshness of boyhood. 


The Isle of Unrest,* by Henry Seton Merriman, is a tale 
part of the scene of which is laid in the island of Corsica, so 
long notorious for its lawlessness, and where vindictiveness has 
been a cherished cult for generations. The time of the story 
is immediately before and during the war between France and 
Germany in 1870. It is not often we come across a more 
spirited and healthy novel. There is not one bit of prejudice 
in it from beginning to end. Even the thriftlessness, treachery, 
and ferocity of the Corsicans are gently dealt with, weighed in 
a fine balance in which extenuating circumstances are employed 
with a benevolence entirely removed from fantasy on the one 
hand or sentimentality on the other. He does but simple 
justice to the gallantry of the French in the war; even he can- 
not do justice to the magnificent devotion with which all 
classes rose to defend the country when the Empire had fallen 
—all except the class which prospered by the corruption of 
the Empire, the very class which now is fattening on fraud and 

* The Isle of Unrest. By Henry Seton Merriman. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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proving its devotion to the principles of progress and enlight- 
cnment it professes by the bitter and irritating persecution of 
that church with which so great a part of the country’s fame 
; indissolubly united. 


Is the Bible alone the rule of faith? Did the Saviour 
stablish a church? Where is that church? These three 
questions are discussed in the first part of Father Godts’ book.* 
The second part treats of the consequences both of a false 
rule of faith and of the true rule of faith after answering the 
question why some do not see the church. This little book is 
better fitted for busy men and women than for scholars and 
divines. Father Godts has taken pains to render himself ac. 
quainted with recent literature. He quotes a really striking 
testimony from Dr. Briggs as to the true relation between the 
Church and the Bible: “ The New Testament does not give us 
the entire instruction of ‘Jesus Christ, the sum total of apos- 
tolic instruction. It does not decide the mode of baptism; it 
does not clearly determine whether infants are to be baptized; 
it does not definitely confirm the change from the Sabbath to 
the Lord’s day; it does not clearly fix the mode of church 
government; it leaves undetermined a great number of ques- 
tions upon which Christians are divided. The Bible does not 
decide all questions of doctrine. The Bible does not decide 
all questions of morals. It does not decide against slavery 
or polygamy; it does not determine a thousand political and 
social questions that have sprung up in our day.” 

There are some blemishes which we fear will stand in the. 
way of the usefulness of this little work. The author is mani- 
festly dominated by the love of God and of souls, but yet is at 
times too anxious to make a point. Were this not the case he 
would not have ventured to ask, as he does on page 16: 
“How many clergymen and writers in England alone were 
regular pagans or atheists?” So far as clergymen are con- 
cerned, we doubt whether there were any regular pagans or 
atheists among them; certainly there were none known to be 
such, The answer given by Father Godts in the note enumer- 
ates, indeed, some well-known holders of Socinian and other 
heretical tenets, but includes no regular pagans or atheists. 
Such over-statements tend to weaken the confidence of fairly 
wellinformed readers in the impartiality of the author’s judg- 


* The Protestant Rule of Faith and the Roman Catholic Church. By Rev. G. M. Godts, 
C.SS.R. Brandon, Manitoba: Christie. goo. 
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ment; they do not destroy this confidence, for this is not « 
specimen but one of a few exceptions. Readers will not b 
carried away by beauties of style; and there are not a few mis 
prints. On a single page (p. 15) we find Marion for Marcio: 
and Arian for Arius. Cardinal Deschamps is referred to mor 
than once as Cardinal Deckamps; Mozaic appears for Mosaic 

The work, however, cannot fail to be of service to a sincere, 
single-minded seeker of truth. Although there are some mistakes 
and exaggerations, it abounds in facts and arguments clear]; 
and sometimes powerfully stated. See, for example, the state- 
ment of the argument for the necessity of a living authority 
(p. 24). The author is well acquainted with the workings of 
the human heart, and shows how the church supplies its wants ; 
especially for those for whom it is written it is useful, for he 
brings out clearly the truth that the Church is Christ’s Church, 
established by him for man’s salvation. The abundance of the 
citations from Holy Scripture will prove very helpful. The 
work will do great good. 


The bishops of Aberdeen and of Argyll and the Isles have 
approved of this Form of Prayers,* prepared by the Marquess 
of Bute for the use of Catholics gathered together for worship, 
when circumstances are such as to render it impossible for 
them to hear Mass. The Bishop of Aberdeen recommends it 
to the faithful of his diocese. The Form of Prayers is pri- 
marily meant for the use of a congregation, it being of a 
strictly liturgical character; but it will adapt itself easily, like 
the private recitation of the office, to the use of individuals. 
The service may begin with a hymn; then follows, after one or 
two prayers with versicles and responses, the Venite with the 
invitatory, varying according to the season and office. Another 
hymn may then be sung, and afterwards, with proper antiphons, 
the psalms of Lauds as found in the Breviary for feast days ; 
except that the Te Deum is on some occasions used instead of 
the Benedicite. Then follows the lesson, taken as a rule from 
the Missal, and generally from the Gospels. A third hymn 
may then be sung; the Form of Prayers does not give these 
hymns. The responsory, taken from Prime, is then said. Then 
there follows the Benedictus, except that on certain feasts the 
Magnificat is substituted for it. The office proceeds then as 


* A Form of Prayers, following the Church Office, for the use of Catholics unable t: 
hear Mass upon Sundays and holydays. By John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. Second edition 
London: Burns & Oates, limited ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 1900. 
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: Prime; a legend abridged from the second nocturn is read 
instead of the martyrology. According to the season, one of 
the four antiphons of the Blessed Virgin brings the service to 

conclusion, unless it is seen fit to ‘sing a fourth hymn. The 
invitatories, antiphons, responsories, and prayers proper for all 
tie Sundays of the year, for all the great feasts, and for many 
saints, are also given. 

If there were any one to take the lead, this, or a work a 

tle more popular in its character, would be of great use in 
liolding together Catholics at a distance from church. There 
are many places in this country of this kind, and where many 
1ave fallen and are falling away from the faith. What is being 
done in Great Britain could surely be done here. What is 
wanted is a leader and organizer. 

This little work adds another to the many services which 
its noble author has rendered to the church, particularly to 
that revival of the ancient liturgy which we believe he has 
much at heart, and to which his edition of the Breviary so 
greatly contributed. A new edition of this most valuable 
work is, we understand, on the point of being published. 


W. Chatterton Dix has expressed some very devotional 


thoughts concerning the mystery of Calvary and the groupings 
about the Cross in verses. They make a booklet* printed in 
attractive form and bound with good taste. 


_ 
> 





I.—CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. + 


As the author of Christian Philosophy tells us in his preface, - 
the volume is the fruit of thought and study to present the 
truth of God’s existence with best advantage to the mind of 
the present day. And since modern thought is by no means 
a harmonious unity, he has certainly adopted the best plan in 
presenting the Catholic view side by side with the doctrines 
familiar to the non-Catholic world. And it will be refreshing 
to the scholarly mind to see the outline of each writer’s view 
accompanied by accurate references to his works. But when 
we consider the author’s desire to present his thoughts in a 
manner that will appeal to the modern mind, and when we re- 
member, on the other hand, the present ever-growing tendency 
to avoid at least the appearance of possessing any precon- 

* Diys of First Love. By W. Chatterton Dix. London: Barclay & Fry, Itd. 


+ Christian Philosophy: God. Being a contribution to a Philosophy of Theism, By 
Rev. John T. Driscoll, S.T.L. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1go0. 
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ceived prejudices when entering upon the task of criticism, w 
certainly regret to see too free a use of such adjectives a 
erroneous, false, fallacious, etc. Though it may be perfect); 
true that certain philosophers have erred in their conception 
of a principle that underlies an argument for God’s existence, 
still, when one wishes to appeal to the modern mind in th 
strongest way possible, he would do well to refrain from sub- 
joining a list of Errors to his own statement of that principle. 
It is indeed necessary to scientific treatment of any question 
to state the various opinions as to its solution and to criticise 
each; but it is more in accordance with the modern spirit t: 
refrain from styling those opinions errors which we criticise 
unfavorably. But even in this point our author is superior to 
a great number of writers who seem to take pleasure in call- 
ing every opinion they reject an absurd and unreasonable 
hypothesis. A little more attention to this point of method 
would, we think, decidedly improve his presentation of the 
questions discussed. 

About one-half the book is given up to the establishment 
of man’s right to retain the idea of God, which idea, though 
neither innate nor intuitive, is so easily formed that we may 
consider it a fact of human consciousness. This method is, in 
our opinion, superior to one of systematic doubt concerning the 
existence of God. Having established the right to retain our 
idea of God as representative of an objective reality, the 
author takes up the question of creation, and thence passes on 
to discuss the nature of the creator. After having discussed 
some of the more prominent attributes of God’s being, he comes 
to the consideration of God’s activity—his Providence. This 
is a weak chapter in the book, and should have been in some 
way amalgamated with the chapter on Evil, which follows 
those on Prayer and Pessimism. The book concludes with a 
discussion of the Natural and Supernatural, which gains both 
in interest and scientific value by the author’s usual method o! 
stating and criticising the modern views upon the question. 

One cannot help comparing Father Driscoll’s work on Goc 
(which we hope will be followed by others in the series he 
entitles Christian Philosophy) with the work of the learned 
Jesuit, Father Boedder, on Natural Theology, in the Stonyhurst 
series of Catholic Philosophy. And we do not think that Fathe: 
Driscoll’s work will suffer by the comparison. From _ th: 
scholarly point of view, the new book has a sufficient vazso/ 
a@étre in its great superiority to the old. And if the ordinary 
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der be not frightened away by the number of references 
foot-notes, we feel quite certain that he will peruse the 
k not only with profit but also with much interest. As an 
to the seminarian’s study of Natural Theology we know of 
» book, either in Latin or English, that can fill its place. 
us hope that Father Driscoll will give us many more such 
ks. And if he will take a little notice in his future works 
the point of method referred to above, he may give to the 
ld a series of English works on Catholic philosophy which 
onsidering aim and purpose—will be well-nigh perfect both 
to the matter and method of presentation, and easily superior 
anything that has yet appeared. 


2.—SACERDOTALISM.* 


The great, perhaps the greatest, obstacle to the conversion 
of Protestants is the absolute independence of mind and 
character which springs from the fundamental principle of 
private judgment in matters of religion. This principle was not 
worked out, its consequences were not foreseen, by the 
Reformers. What it involves is clearer now, and the general 
break-up of religious opinions of which we are witnesses is the 
result of this fuller realization. ‘“ Every Englishman is his own 
Pope” is declared by Cardinal Vaughan to be the inmost con- 
viction of far the greater number of the dwellers in the British 
Isles. Americanism is defined by a writer in a recent number 
of the Dutch Reformed Review as the right of every individual 
to work out his own career, social, political, and religious, ac- 
cording to his own ideas, without let or restraint of any kind. 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke recently in the Zzmes gives expression to 
this generally received and all-pervading spirit of Protestantism 
when he says: “Our preference of the Protestant over the 
Romanist system springs from our love of liberty, our con- 
viction that no human being can possess or exercise any 
spiritual power to the advantage or disadvantage of any other 
human being, and our consequent rejection of pretensions 
founded on a belief in such power.” Sincerely religious Prot- 
estants find their greatest difficulty in the alleged interposition 
between the soul and God of human mediators involved, as 
they have been taught, in sacerdotalism. 

The subject, therefore, of sacerdotalism is one of the highest 
importance; in fact it is, in our opinion, the crucial question, 


* Sacerdotalism in the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. J. D. Breen, O.S.B. 
London: R. & T. Washbourne; New York: Benziger Brothers. 1900. 
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the parting of the ways. Has God ever established an order 
men who are to act for men in religious matters—to be | (i 
ministers in imparting grace? This subject Father Breen is. 
cusses, and although his pamphlet is short, it deserves to 
read and re-read. We have never seen the sacerdotal characie 
of the Christian ministry so clearly proved from our Lor.’ 
words in the institution of the Holy Eucharist as it is here, 
The distinction, too, between the priesthood of Christ accordin 
to the order of Aaron and the priesthood of Christ according 
to the order of Melchisedech, between His bloody and His un. 
bloody sacrifice, is shown to afford the full and perfect solution 
to the Protestant objections based on the passages found in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The author is both a Hebrew 
and a Greek scholar, and this pamphlet derives its special 
value largely from this fact. It enables him to point out, i 
addition to what is smentioned before, that a function of the 
Jewish priesthood was the receiving confession of sin as a part 
of the divine law given to Moses: the Douay version obscures 
this, by translating Lev. v. 5 by “do penance”; the more 
correct version being “confess.’”’ This pamphlet deserves care. 
ful study. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 853 Broadway, New York: 
Mélie. By Jules Le Maitre. Translated by Francis Berger. 12 cts. 
J. B. HERBOLDSHIMER, Gibson City, III. 
The Enslavement and Emancipation of the People. 75 cts. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING PRESS, Washington, D. C.: 
Bulletin of American Republics. The Digestibility and Nutritive Valu 
of Bread. 
HENRY T. COATES, Philadelphia : 
Lyrics. By J. Houston Mifflin. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia: 
The Confessions of St. Augustine; in ten books. 
M. H. WILTZIUS, Milwaukee: 
The Three Ages of Progress, By Rev. Julius E.Devos, Preface by Bishop 
Spalding. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston: 
1heodore Parker. By John White Chadwick. 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York: 
The Soft Side. By Henry James. Zhe Golden Legend. Vol. vi. 50 c's. 
The Temple Classics. 
MARLIER, CALLANAN & CO., Boston: 
Cithara Mea. By Rev. P. A. Sheahan. $1.25. 
FR. PUSTET & Co., New York: 
The Holy Rosary. 5 cts.; $2.50 per 100. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
The Things beyond the Tomb. By Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., New York: 
A Princess of Arcady. By Arthur Henry. 
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a THERE should be found some way to compel 
the arbitration of industrial difficulties. We com- 
the. mend to the closest attention of our readers 
the leading article in this issue, “ A Country without Strikes.” 
It discusses the ethics of arbitration and effectively answers 
the favorite contention against arbitration—of the necessity of 
preserving the freedom of contract. In the matter of the great 
anthracite coal strike, it is no longer a question between the 
operators and the miners. It involves the comfort and con- 
venience of the millions of people who live along the Atlantic 
seaboard. The strike will do not a little to convince the pub- 
lic that in a great industrial battle, as this is, the public are 
the chief sufferers, and the public will devise ways and means 
whereby these battles will be brought to a speedy close. 


‘i 
> 





The proposition of establishing a Labor Department in the 
national government, which will be represented by one who 
will have a voice in the President’s Cabinet, is growing in 
favor. The argument is well put, that if the Indians have 
their representative in the Interior, and the farmers in the 
Agriculture, why not the industrial classes, representing the 
wage-earners of all classes? There is no better way of meet- 
ing the industrial difficulties than by giving them the fullest 
discussion. While not a little must be done to secure unto labor 
its just rights, there is also a great work to be accomplished 
by squarely presenting to labor its duties and responsibilities, 
and insisting on the performance of the same. 


ie 
> 


The American government in the interests of her mission 
in the Far East is obliged to resist the partition of China, and 
by her moral influence to offset the efforts of other nations to 
dismember the Empire. The United States can contribute far 
more than any other nation in the advancement of the Chris- 
tian missions in China, because the Chinese believe that we 





‘are actuated by no desire of dominion, while they fear the 


aggressions of all other nationalities. 
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tia CIRCLE DAY at Cliff Haven, N. Y., gave an opportunity t 

in attendance at the Champlain Summer-School to learn something of ih 
work for self-improvement which the Catholic Reading Circles have accom- 
plished. Mr. Warren E. Mosher, editor of Mosher’s Magazine, especially < 
voted to this movement, presented a list of the circles now organized, 
regretted that many had failed to make any report. Some of the small cir 
recently formed may be somewhat timid, but it is to be hoped that this so: 
timidity will not be regarded as a virtue worthy of imitation. For the gen 
study of the movement for post-graduate work on different lines of study, it i 
necessary to get the facts concerning all the circles. It is well known thz 
some have exceptional advantages in their environment and in having gi’ 
leaders, but those less favored should be encouraged in every possible way, 
This is the chief reason why the Champlain Summer-School has endeavore 
year after year to bring together on Lake Champlain all representatives 
Catholic Reading Circles. 

One of the very best reports is here given, showing the remarkable progress 
during the past year of the John Boyle O'Reilly Reading Circle in Boston, under 
the expert guidance of Miss Katherine E. Conway. The report was read by the 
secretary, Miss Sabina G. Sweeney, and was as follows: 

We closed last June the eleventh year in the history of the John Boyle 
O’Reilly Reading Circle of Boston. With not a misgiving, and unswerving in 
our purpose “ For the Church of God,” we began the work of the year. ‘The 
first important step was the biennial election, resulting in one change in the 
board of officers, due to the retirement of our faithful secretary, Miss Ellen A. 
McMahon, who declined renomination. Later our valued treasurer, Miss Mary 
J. White, found it necessary to send in her resignation. The Circle congratu- 
lates itself, however, on retaining both these efficient workers on its administra- 
tive board; and both have constant and unmistakable assurance of the grateful 
remembrance of their associates. The preceding year found our studies of Con- 
troverted Points in Church History unfinished, and it was thought best to com- 
plete this course before entering upon a new course of study. Resuming this 
work, we reviewed the dark days of the French Revolution, and saw how Catho- 
lic interests were preserved ; we noted again the struggle of Napoleon and the 
Church ; reviewed the Pontificate of Gregory XVI.; and reflected with keener 
insight and fuller understanding on the great events of the Pontificate of Fius 
IX. This period closed the course on Church History, one that proved of ines- 
timable value to the members of the Circle, and an excellent preparation for the 
work that followed later in the year. 

After a careful study of The Bible in the English Tongue we were reacy, 
at the opening of the New Year, for our studies on The Saints, Heroes, and 
Poets of the Sacred Scriptures, It is our privilege to number among the friends 
of the Circle many zealous priests of the church that, through the centurics, 
has guarded and protected the Scriptures. Fortunate were we at this point in 
the year’s work to be able to turn to these authorized teachers for help and 
guidance. As preliminary to the new course, the Rev. Joseph V. Tracy, pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture at St. John’s Seminary, came to us, giving valuatle 
suggestion and advice, and extending kindest encouragement. In connection 
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with the study of Genesis the Rev. William P. McQuaid addressed the Circle, 
dwe!ling especially on the tenth chapter, “that most authentic, ancient, and 
complete account of the dispersion of men and the foundation of nationalities.” 
Our Very Rev. Vicar-General, Dr. Byrne, guided us through that grandest thing 
ever written by pen, the Book of Job, and we profited by the wisdom of Job in 
his solution of the never-ending problem—man’s destiny, and God’s way with 
him here on this earth. There came still later the Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S.J., 
to share with us the fruit of deep research and study in his treatment of The 
Mosaic Record as Confirmed by Scientists and Explorers. To lead us safely 
over that storm-centre of criticism and doubt, the miracle in the Book of Josue, 
came still another friend, the Rev. Patrick J. Supple,D.D. The Circle’s appre- 
ciation of the great kindness of these good friends finds constant expression, 
and on this occasion most gladly makes public acknowledgment of its deep 
sense of gratitude. In addition to our devotion to the study of the Bible as the 
inspired word of God—never weak while there are men capable of defending it— 
we have enjoyed the Bible as the most fruitful source in the enrichment of 
literature, music, and other arts, and even of what are now the commonplaces of 
speech. 

: The mid-month meetings throughout the year have, in the main, been de- 
voted to a consideration of current fiction. Many of the recent successes in the 
field of historical novels have been informally discussed, and an appreciation 
gained of what these romances are doing in brightening the severe and hard 
lines of days ofttimes dark and troublous, especially in the history of our own 
country. Novels more distinctly religious have been given a share of considera- 
tion, and frequently special books of fiction have been recommended by the 
president. 

A very successful lecture course opened in December. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Rev. W. G. Read Mullen, S.J., the first lecture was given in Boston 
College Hall, the Most Rev. John J. Keane, D.D., Archbishop of Dubuque, giv- 
ing as a compliment to the Circle his lecture, The Soul of Art. The Circle took 
this occasion to make an offering of one hundred dollars to the fund of the 
Catholic University of America. 

In Africa near the Boer Country was the subject of the second lecture, 
given by Mr, Paul du Chaillu. The Rev. Thomas P. McLaughlin, of New York, 
closed the course, giving great delight by his beautiful rendering of many of the 
Songs of Ireland. Not the least of the many pleasures of the year were visits 
from our Summer-School friend, the Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D., and later 
from our beloved honorary member, the Rev. James A. Doonan, S.J. 

The year has witnessed a most agreeable exchange of courtesies and 
friendly interest between the Catholic Union of Boston and the John Boyle 
O'Reilly Reading Circle. In February a reception was tendered the Circle by 
the Union, and a most enjoyable evening resulted. In April the Circle returned 
the compliment, and took the occasion to present to the Union a hall clock, as a 
mark of its appreciation for long and helpful interest in the work and aims of 
the Circle. 

A literary and musical programme was given, representing almost entirely 
the work and talent of the Circle. In recording these proofs of fellowship and 
good will the Circle takes pleasure in expressing its gratitude to the Union and 
pledging assurance of devoted friendship. We are pleased also to record further 
proof, in the form of a most generous offering, of the constant loyalty of our 
good friend, Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick." 
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While our duties in performing the regular work of the Circle have in great 
measure claimed our attention, we have been ever mindful of our summer home 
by the lake at Cliff Haven. We cannot mention this home without expressing 
deep gratitude to Miss Ellen Wills, whose untiring efforts made of it so greata 
success during the summer of ‘99, and whose services were freely and gener sly 
given. We have reduced the debt on the cottage during the year, but are not 
yet where we may pronounce this work complete. Through the kindness o! the 
Hon. Thomas J. Gargan and Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick we have additional 
time, which in this case pre-eminently is money. We look forward to a specdy 
cancelling of the debt, and bespeak the hearty co-operation of the members of 
the Circle in carrying to ultimate success its future plans. 

There has been an increase of membership during the year, thirty- 
names having been added to the roll. Weclose with an active membership 
135. Itis our sad duty to record the recent death of one of our oldest a: 
most valued members, Miss Mary E. Nason. 

The close of the season found the members of the Circle interested in th 
visit of the Cuban teachers to the Harvard Summer-School. Valuable sugges! ic 
has been offered by Professor de Moreira, of Boston College, and of the Harvar 
Summer-School, in connection with this matter. The Circle stands ready to c 
operate in whatever may add to the pleasure of these strangers, who are so little 
used to prolonged absence from home. 

The large attendance at the twenty-two study meetings, the interest and 
faithful study evidenced in the papers presented, together with the work ac 
complished, testify to the value and need of such a society as the John Boyle 
O’Reilly Reading Circle. The good accomplished is an encouragement to the 
beloved president, Miss Katherine E. Conway, who has planned, directed, and 
made possible the successes of the year. Standing always true and strong in 
defence of our guiding principle, she embodies all that is sacred in hospitality, 
friendship, and good will. Conscious as we are that the best of prophets for tke 
future is the past, we trustfully ask God’s blessing on our work, and may he 
ever be our hope, our stay, our guide. 

* * * 

The patrons of the Champlain Summer-School, as well as those in charge 
of Reading Circles, will be pleased to learn that Miss Marion J. Brunowe, one 
of the most distinguished: graduates of Mount St. Vincent’s Academy on the 
Hudson, has prepared a number of literary talks on distinguished women. 
These Talks are an endeavor to give, after the manner of Sainte-Beuve, in his 
inimitable Causerzes du Lundz,a comprehensive estimate of the writers under 
discussion, by means of an easy blending of biography, abstract of work, and in- 
terspersed critical comments. This method was also that of Matthew Arncld 
at his best, as we are reminded by Professor Saintsbury. 

The women selected are: Maria Agnesi, 1718-1799; Jane Austen, 1775- 
1817; Mrs. Oliphant, 1828-1897 ; Kathleen O’Meara, 1839-1888. Second Series: 
George Eliot, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Siddons, Rose Bonheur. Third Series: Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, Augusta Theodosia Drane, Vittoria Colonna, Adelaide A. 
Procter. 

For terms and further particulars address Miss Marion J. Brunowe, No. 
106 Ashburton Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

After an extended trip to Europe Miss Helena T. Goessmann, M.Ph.—- 
Bellevue Place, Amherst, Mass.—is now ready to give lectures on the following 
subjects: 
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Pleasant Hours in Paris; In the Palace and Galleries of the Louvre ; Notre 

» Cathedral; Some Shrines of Paris; A Summer Day at Fontainebleau; At 

illes with Marie Antoinette; Among the Tombs of the Kings of France 

Denis); A Month at the Paris Exposition. Lyglish Impressions: Some 

toric Corners of London; An Afternoon in the Tower of London; Walks in 

minster Abbey; Coaching Trips through the Isle of Wight; The Regatta 

nley. Jn the Swiss Country: A Month on Lake Lucerne; At the Home of 

elm Tell (with readings from Schiller’s Drama); A Visit to the Castle of 

nn. German Life and Scenes: The Home of a Medieval Philanthropist; 

ns Sachs at Home and Abroad; Christmas in a German City ; Carnival Days 

he Bavarian Capital; A Treasure House at Munich; The Lady of Hiilshof 

ynette von Drost-Hiilshof, Poet); Johanna Ambrosius—the Peasant Poet; 

Pleasant Hours inGerman Homes; The German Woman and Higher Education , 
Bits of Life along the Way. . 

* * * 

The editor of the Saturday Review of Books in the New York Zzmes has 
showa commendable courage in dealing with a recent book. He argues that 
in two wiys a book may tend to effect an ethical disintegration in the reader, 
Sone so familiarize him with vice that, in accord with Pope’s well-known lines, 
he insensibly loses his abhorrence, and is degraded instead of elevated by a 
story in which the author may have honestly intended to teach a lesson of 
righteousness, Others, and these the worst, obliterate the lines between good 
and evil, ignore the fact that sin is sin, and bridge the chasm between the 
regions of light and darkness. 

Such is the nature of Miss Atherton’s Senator North. There have been 
novels more salacious, more possessed with the single #o/zf of enthralling pas- 
sion; but the utter moral obliquity of Senator North is something before 
which the reader stands aghast. . . . Upon the whole, however, Senator 
North merits stronz condemnation. At best, with all the helps we can get, it 
is so hard to be good, so easy to be bad; we slip from the steep and toilsome 
ways of rectitude into by and forbidden paths with such fatal facility that to 
have the literature with which we solace our leisure so blurring our moral vision 
that right and wrong are indistinguishably mingled is a calamity not to be 
lightly tossed aside. 

What saith the prophet? ‘“ Woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 

William L. Alden in his weekly letter from London to the New York Zzmes 
ventures the opinion that Miss Corelli’s main motive in writing Zhe Master 
Christian was to burlesque the modern theological novel. Her method is the 
one so familiar to many humorists—the reductio ad absurdum. She introduces 
the reader to a large collection of cardinals, archbishops, and other clergy, and 
shows them to be, without exception, monsters of vice and iniquity. He is 
given to understand that a Roman Catholic clergyman is the incarnation of 
wickedness, and that. from the Pope tothe most obscure parish priest the pur- 
suit of selfish pleasure is his sole motive in life. Of course, this is intended asa 
burlesque of the reckless assertions of fanatic Protestants, and that it is ex- 
tremely funny in its intentional exaggeration every one will admit. Still, it is 
possible that here and there may be found some one who will accept it all as 
serious, and imagine that Miss Corelli really means to paint true portraits of the 
Roman clergy. Miss Corelli ought to remember that even among her own 
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readers there may be one or two who are unable to appreciate humor, and for 
their benefit she might have added to her book the explanation that it was 
“ writ sarcastic.” 

* * * 

The writer of fiction should have from reliable critics honest expressions 
of opinion. In the interest of Christian morality certain phases of life shuld 
not be brought forward into broad daylight. The late Very Rev. Augustine 
F, Hewit, C.S.P., gave at one time a theologian’s estimate of fiction in these 
words: 

It is absurd to say that novels are intrinsically bad, simply as being works 
of fiction; or that it is a sin, fer se, to read them. Though many of them be 
bad, and many more useless trash, and so unfit or unworthy to be read, this is 
an accident; and the same may be said of some books in every other species of 
literature. It is certainly desirable to hinder the multiplication and use of this 
as well as of every other kind of noxious and useless reading. The best means 
of promoting this end is the production of good works of fiction—z'c., those 
which are at least innoxious, and afford a harmless amusement if not too 
eagerly devoured ; but, better still, while they recreate the mind and imagina- 
tion, answer a higher purpose, like that of art in general—poetry, music, paint- 
ing, sculpture. Inits higher forms the literature of fiction rises to the level of 
a fine art; for surely the romances of Walter Scott have as truly a claim to be 
placed in this category as the dramas of Shakspere. It is the scope and object 
of art to embody ideals of the imagination in beautiful forms, which give 
pleasure by being simply seen. The ulterior end of instruction and moral im- 
provement may be the principal motive of the artist; and if so, he takes ad- 
vantage of the pleasure which allures and captivates the attention of those 
who are pleased by looking on his work to bring before their minds the true 
and the good under the aspect of the beautiful. 

This is the highest and the best end of art, and specifically of that kind of the 
literary art which depicts imaginary scenes, events, and persons ; panoramas of 
an ideal world, more or less a representation of the real world. Here, assuredly, 
is one province of the legitimate domain of fiction. Works of fiction of this 
kind—which are masterpieces, or which approach in a notable degree the ex- 
cellence of acknowledged masterpieces—are undoubtedly worthy of admiration 
and commendation. They give great pleasure of an innocent and even ofan 
elevating kind. Besides, they exert a wide and powerful influence which is most 
salutary. They are vehicles of conveying the highest truths of religion, philoso- 
phy, and ethics; and of instilling, even into those who are but little accessible by 
formal methods, moral sentiments and principles by which their characters are 
purified and ennobled, besides refining their tastes, and giving them by an easy 
and pleasant process a great deal of general knowledge. Examples of this kind 
of fiction are: 7 Promessz Spost, Fabiola, Callista, Dion and the Sibyls—a work 
too little known—and Ben Hur. 

There are many other provinces within the legitimate domain of fiction. It 
is not necessary to aim always at the highest ulterior end beyond the immediate 
object of pleasing in a direct manner. But nothing is legitimate which tends to 
a contrary end by undermining religion and virtue, defiling the imagination, cov- 
rupting the heart, and insinuating fatal errors or immoral principles. If it is 
right to hang anarchists, imprison thieves,‘and banish the demz-monde from 


decent society, impious and immoral literature ought to be put under the ban. 
M. C. M. 





